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.... Schedule for Dr. Carol Adelman 

Assistant Administrator, bureau forlHsTFTfid Weir East 



As of: 11/16/89-AM 



Pakistan Visit December 1 to December 8 r 1989 

PatglTWl> ? i*in?J2!2 Accompanied bv 

Friday. December 1 

0610 Ar,.^ , slaMb , d , yla „.,,„ ^ ^ M! — ^^ 



Morning 
1200-1330 



Free 

Working luncheon with Ambassador, 

DCN Beth Jones, Counselor for 

Regional Affairs Harry Wetherbee, 

Morris, Crandall, AID Deputy Guedet, 

0/AID/REP Deputy John Miller, NAU Director 

Llmprecht, and Economic Counselor 

Larry Benedict (at Ambassador's Residence) 

fnB. Alternatively: (A) Visit 
Juma (Friday) Bazaar; or (B) 
Unscheduled discussions 

Dinner with Ministers, opinion 
makers, economic managers, 
(at Ambassador's Residence) 

Accommodations Ambassador's Residence (for entire party) 
Saturday. December 2 



AFTERNOON 



1930 



0700-0745 



Fly Islamabad-Peshawar by GOP "PUMA" 
helicopter 



0745-0830 Drive to ANLF Mujahldeen Camp (fr ™b &) 



N/A 
N/A 



Mrs. Norrls/Mrs. Crandall, 
If Juma Bazar visit 



N/A 



Mlller/Crandall, L1no, and 
GOP counterparts (Ambassador 
Lyman to accompany for various 
site visits through return to 
Peshawar) 



date * Tilling Itinerary 



Accompanied by 



083S-0915 Visit health Worker Training Program at _ 

AMLF (Hojadidl) Mujahldeen Gamp (TAbto) 



0915-0945 Drive to Peshawar Airport 

1000-1015 Fly from Peshawar to Landl Kotal by GOP 

helicopter 

1030-1200 Travel by bus to Mlchnl Point. Briefing 

by Khyber Rifles coamander on Afghan 
border situation; return to Khyber Rifles HQ. 

1200-1400 Return to Khyber Rifles HQ for regimental 

display and luncheon at Officer's Mess 

1400-1530 Fly by SOP helicopter to Kohat; drive to 

Shlndand Refugee camp near Kohat for visit 
and briefing. {UNHCR representatives 
to meet party at camp); return to Kohat (TAbx) 

1530-1545 Fly from Kohat to Peshawar 

1615-1700 Visit OB/GYM Hospital, Peshawar (TaS ?) 

1900 Working dinner with Afghan Intellectuals 

and PVO and UN representatives at 
residence of dtrry Felersteln, 
Principal Officer (casual) 

Accomodations Principal Officer's Residence 

Sunday. December 3 

0800-0900 Discussion on food distribution Issues 

at AID/Rep Annex (r*hs x t i) 

0930-1000 Y1s1t ACLU truck farm; view food convoy, 

departure ( T*b M) 

1030-1200 Briefing by AID/Rep staff, contractors, 

grantees at AID/Rep Annex 



C randall /Miller, Lino, 
(Elghmy, Oldham and Hojadldl 
to meet at camp). 



Hlller/Crandall, lino, and 
GOP counterparts 

Mlller/Crandall, Lino, and 
GOP counterparts 

Mlller/Crandall, Lino, and 
GOP counterparts 



Crandall/Mlller 



Swain, P. Oakley 



GOP, Afghan, Contractor and 
AID/Rep Staff 

Mahan, McHale, Scott 



date $ Timing 
1230-1430 

1500-1600 
1630-1800 

1930 

Accomodations 

Monday. December 

-0800-8830 
Ho 

0830-0930 
0930-1200 



to3o 
1280-1230 



Itinerary 

Working Luncheon hosted by AIG President 
Mojadldi, If 1n country; alternatively. / 
hosted by P.M. Sayyaf (to be confirmed) f 



Visit to Training and Vocational Center 
for Afghan Musi 1m Women ( fA \j pfl) 

Discussion on Ant1-narcot1cs activities 
with Compander Abdul Haq (AIG Ministry 
of Interior) and Afghan experts 

Cocktail/buffet hosted by Cushlng (casual) 

Principal Officer's Residence 



1300-1430 
1500-1600 

1630-1730 



— . — «H«-ir, Peshawar-Tarbela 

Briefing on MHF Area Development Project 



Visit Project activities and meet 
with Deputy Commissioner Swabl, and 
Assistant Commissioner Topi 

nyrbyrrn.1g u u.imi y Tarbela-Islamabad 

Luncheon hosted by !SI (f*h s) 

Heet with all 0/AID/REP and USAID 
staff at USAID building 

Krap-up session with 0/AID/REP USOH 
staff at Embassy Library 



Accompanied by 

Crandall/Mlller 
Felersteln, Cushlng 

P. Oakley, Tom Yates 

P. Oakley. Felersteln 

H/A 



Peterson 

P. Oakley, GOP 

counterparts 

Peterson, Cranda11/M111er 
P. Oakley, GOP 
counterparts 

Peterson, Crandall/Mlller, 
P. Oakley, GOP 
counterparts 

Peterson^ _ _ 
P. Oakley, GOP 
counterparts 



^ate I Timing Itinerary 



«30 Cocktail/buffet at Norris residence 

(selected 60P officials directly 

InTlSfn^ !B««WJrtJ«tiii'i Jortfollo 
and USAID American, Pakistani, and 
Contractor staff) 

Accomodations Ambassador's Residence 
Tuesday. December 5 

^fJ *•* Jl«» ihsanol Haq Plracha, 

/avr Waster of State for Finance 

4fl * M23 ° ffSiHflH !"!«• P «^tat1ons 

by Office Chiefs (In their 
Individual offices) 



1230-1430 
1445-1545 

1600-1800 
2000 



Luncheon hosted by GOP 

?«Jli.if fl . Fo H ,H,at,on Wscusslon on 
SySl^Sl? f!f 1$ ! an i , nd Af Shanl stan 
related activities) (&{, /») 

ESS*! " *I tn WoB,en 1 ««<»ers at HPN 
Chief Anne Aarnes residence 

Cocktail/buffet at Crandall residence 
*?*? * 2P«s«ntat1ves (Sadruddln to 
5JJI! *2i if 1n country), Ambassador 
Officers SM ° r ly ** n ' Wss,on 



Accomodations Ambassador's Residence 
Wednesday f December 6 



0730-0845 
0900-1030 



5jf fi* 1 . - * J?* **'* residence 

with borrts, Crandall, Hlller, Plelemeler 

the National Assembly. Tour of the 
actlvltlw Bu,1<f1n9 and "SAID-supported 



Accompanied by 
N/A 



Norris 

Morris, Plelemeler 

Morris, Plelemeler « Others 



Conly, Carter, Plelemeler 
Swain 



N/A 



Morris, Plelemeler, 
Jones/Ablngton 



Date > TIIim Itinerary 

1200 Noon Depart Islamabad for Lahore (via PK-381) 

1330 Luncheon with Mr. Razak Dawood, Member, 

Board of Governors, and others at the 
private (and USAID-supported) Lahore 
University of Management Sciences 



1530 

1645-1745 

1830 
2015 

Accomodations 
Thursday. December 7 



Meeting at USAID/Lahore Office with 
Pioneer and Carglll Seeds 
Representatives 

Meeting with ConGen McKee and 
select local leaders 

Depart Lahore for Karachi (via (PK-313) 

Arrive Karachi 

Shlppy Residence 



0800 

0830 
1000 



1130 



Meet with Consul General Melrose, 
Senior Commercial Officer George Kachmar, 
and Shlppy (Shlppy residence) 

Breakfast meeting with US bankers 
(Shlppy residence) 

Meeting with selected Private Sector 
representatives. Some potential 
Invitees are Mr. Arshad Tanveer, 
Chairman, S.I.T.E. (S1ndh Industrial 
and Trading Estate) Association of 
Industry; Khavaja Qutubuddln, President, 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce and Industry; 
and Tartq Sayed, President, Federation 
of Pakistan Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (Shlppy Residence) 

Meet with Mr. Kamran Y. Mlrza, President, 
American Business Council of Pakistan and 
the Council's Executive Committee 



Accompanied by 
Sprague, Plelemeler 

Sprague, Plelemeler 



Goldman, Plelemeler 

Goldman, Plelemeler 

Plelemeler 

Met by Guedet and Shlppy 



Guedet, Conly, Plelemeler 



Guedet, Conly, Plelemeler 
and Kachmar 



Guedet, Benedict/ 
Kachmar, Conly, Plelemeler 



Guedet, Benedict/ 
Kachmar, Conly, Plelemeler 



ite 1 Timing 
1230 

1500 

1630 

1800 

2000 



Accomodations: 
Friday. December I 
0900-1200 

Afternoon 



Itinera? 

Luncheon hosted by the American Business 
Council (Adelman to give luncheon address) 

Call on Mr. H. H. Meson, Chairman. 
National Development Finance Corporation 

Call on Or, M. F. Sattar, Mayor, 
Karachi Municipal Corporation 

Briefing on Social Marketing of 
Contraceptives (SMC) Project activities, 
meet contractors ami relevant GOP 
officials (Interflo Office) 

Charity Dinner hosted by the ConGen 
with expected high-level Government 
and private sector attendance. 
(Sponsors: Rotary Club, of which 
ConGen Melrose Is a member . Evening will 
Include dinner/dance and PIA fashion show. 
After this "opening* In Karachi, fashion 
show goes to Western Europe and United 
States. Tickets with profits to charity: 
Rs.900.00 or about Dols 43.00; Dress: 
•informal', I.e., dark suit/dinner dress) 

Shippy residence 



Accompanied by 

Guedet, Conly, Plelemeier, 
Benedlct/Kachmar 

Guedet, Johnston, Plelemeier, 
Kachmar 



Guedet and Shippy 
Guedet and Aames 

Guedet 



Meeting with Dr. Akhtar Hameed Khan, 
world renowned development specialist; 
visit to Orangl Pilot Project 
activities 

Free 



Guedet and Plelemeier 



Saturday. December 9 

0225 Depart f 0r Washington (via PA-1067) 



473(*:iy« 



ISLAMIC CUSTOMS 

Do •s and Don'ts for Women 

Do not offer your hand in greeting/departing to any 
gentleman unless he offers his hand to you first. A more 
appropriate acknowledgement of greetings would be a simple 
nod of the head or, in the Afghan tradition, placing the 
right hand over the heart. The typical greeting is "Salam 
Aleikum" - peace be with you. it is considered very rude 
to touch women, therefore, do not be surprised if few 
Afghans (other than the Westernized Amin-Arsalas') offer 
you their hand or stand up as you enter the room. 

Muslim men will not expect a woman (Westernized or not) to 
stare or give long eye contact such as we would do in 
conversations. When speaking, avoid a direct response with 
eye contact — speak as if you're speaking to everyone in 
the room. You will note they may not address you directly 
nor look at you while speaking — do not be offended, the 
Afghans in particular will feel uncomfortable dealing with 
any (American) woman who asks probing questions. 

Shoulders should be covered; avoid short sleeves, a 
neckline that is low, an outfit that is fitted (as opposed 
to unconstructed and loose). Wear the longest skirts you 
have, no slits. For convenience (especially when you visit 
the field and refugee camps), it's good to take along a 
large scarf that can be used to drape around neck, head and 
shoulders. 

Avoid crossing legs, especially if more leg shows as a 
result. Do not point toe at Muslims or show the sole of 
your shoe. Both are considered rude. 

Do not use your left hand!: if passing a document or 
simply a plate of food around the table, use the right 
hand. What you've heard about the use of the left hand for 
other purposes is true! 



Name 

' srry Crandall 
l>at 2anella 

•John Miller 
Harriet Wilson 
John Gunning 
Curt Wolters 
Claudia Wolf 
Jack Huxtable 

-Phyllis Oakley 
Val Mahan 
Nipa Tenley 
Thomas Eighsy 
Douglas Palmer 
Gary Lewis 
Phillip Church 
Aida Dickherber 
Diana Swain 
Missy Long 

Pat Pearson 



DSAID Switchboard: 
Raymond DeBruce 
Mohammad Shakeel 
Mahmood Ahmed 
• "\auf Ali Khan 

John May 
Yaqoob Khan 



OFFICE OF THE A. I. P. REPRESENTATIVE 

embassy switchboard: 526171 

(City Code: Islamabad 92S1) 



Revised 8/227b5~ 



Controller 
Accountant 
Ace. (OEB) 
Voucher Ex. 

Cont. Ofcr. 
Cont. Asstt 



Office 



Title 

AID/Rep 

Secretary 
Deputy AID/Rep 
Secretary 
Sup. Prog. Ofc 
Prog. Ofc 
Secretary 
PFP Ofc 
Projects Mgr 
Proj. Ofc. 
Secretary 
Proj. Ofc. 
Health Ofc. 
Agr. Dev. Ofc 
Agr. Dev, Ofc 
Secretary 
Proj. Dev. Ofcr 
Secretary (PT) 



Office Manager 2317/2318 
824071 




370 
262 
262 
204 

215/206 
206 



IC Home 



11 

2 

4 

3 

19 

17 

18 

6 
5 
9 
8 
7 


13 
9 

15 
9 



> 822524 

820613 
V822883 ' 
822003 
822689 
822978 
823150 
824691 
* 821711/2 & 2506 
823412 
820519 
823360 
852503 
822931 
823930 
824115 
822513 
820338 

821931 



822764 
No phone 



817161 
No phone 



G-6/4 St. 74 Bse 2 



O/AID/REP - ANNEX 
824857. 815431 or AID Ext. 246. 365 



Program Piv. (j. Gunning, Chief) 
Ronaia Baorklana Asst .Proj. Dev. Ofcr 
-* c il nt M ,,. Proj.Dev./Monit. Spec. 
5* ©• ««lik Program Specialist 
Suhail Sadiq- Secretary 

Agricultu re Div. fcary Lewis. Chief) 



Andrew Rude 
Ghulam Mohyuddin 



>, tnieri 
Asst, Proj. 6fcr 
Secretary 



Commoditi es/Transp. Div. (val Mahan. Chief) 



seveny Eighmy 
Arnold Sobers 
Muhammad Yagub 



Asst. Proj. Ofcr. 
Asst. Project Ofcr 
Secretary 



1u. /Health Div. (Thomas Eighmy. Chief) 

ancy waldhaus Asst. Proj. ofcr": 

Muhammad yagub Secretary 



******•• 



821383 
828997 
853486 
74216 



821197 
No phone 



823360 - 
822839 
No phone 



823542 
No phone 




6D.C-0 WWCs 10-63 



AREAS OF JRICULTURAL COSCEHTRATlOi 

& 
LOCATIO* OF ABBA DEVCbOtNER 8CHB0S 



Yellow areas current scheme 
Red area * future areas 




AR DEV. SCHOttS 



f~iber of Schools and Clinics does not 
include those facilities run by PVOs who 
are funded by the O/AIDRep 
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BILATERAL 
Cross-Border Program 

Health Sector 

Education Sector 

Agriculture Sector 

Commodity Export 

PVO Co-Financing 

Rural Sector Assistance 

OSIA Afghan Media* 

Tech Services/Support 

narcotics Awareness & Control 

Emergency Assistance* 

PL 480 Title II 
Commodity 
Ocean Freight 
Internal Transport 

Mccollum Program 
Afghan Runnitarian Relief 4 / 
Trans, & other DOD Costs 




67.8 



MULTILATERAL 

Refugee Programs in Pakistan 67,8 
WWCR «20) 

WP (40,2) 

Volags and Other C5.6) 
Response to ON Appeal of 6/88 — 

WPP Cross-Border Food — 

Other OR 

Mine Clearing — 

Coordinator's Trust Fund — 



49.55 



67.9 



49.55 67.9 

(18.97) (2Jv6) 

(25.28) (37.5) 

(5.30) (8.8) 



68.7 



52.0 
(16.0) 
(33.0) 



93.7 



67.5 



(3.0) (5.5) 

16.71^ - 



— 14.5 



12.0 
2.5 



56.0 
(TO) 
(35.0) 

(2.0) 



13.5 



inr 



"853r 



v 



415.15 
357.95 
01737) 
(210.18) 
(30.2) 
16.7 

14.5 



12.0 
16.0 



"H2^ 141.7 205\8 ISTS ' ?78.50 " 

In w^^Z??* !?^ e in n 1985? * 4 * 088 * illion of ^ i<Ai was carried «■* into n 1986. 
S «^L2p2JSS JfaJi 00 ? 2L°! non - fat dried ^^ was approved in FY 88 as an advance against the 
J.S. _ ^sernment's re 1989 pledge to the WFP food program for refugees in Pakistan, 
inula nave to come from PL 480 reserve. 

Now completed 
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FY 90 AMD 91 BDDGETS FOR AFGHANISTAN 



The Joint Bouse/Senate Conference Committee recently adopted 
the Administrations request for PY90 for Afghanistan ($70 
aillion for the cross-border prog rare and 13.5 million for the 
UN Afghanistan Eaergency Trust Fund). These are the budget 
nuabers that appear in the recently signed Foreign Assistance 
Bill. The Senate had earlier adopted this version. In 
conference, the Senate vas able to convince the Bouse to adopt 
this figure (the Bouse version had the UN funds coaing froa the 
$70 aillion).* 

Sequestration of funds under Graaa-Rudaan and across-the-board 
cuts to finance new anti-narcotics initiatives aay reduce these 
nuabers slightly. As of 11/26, PPC estiaated that 
approximately $2 million ($1.4 aillion under Graaa-Rudaan 
sequestration and .5 million for narcotics) could be reduced 
from the $70 million level. 



* This figure does not include approximately $10 aillion in 
NcCollua Relief Buaanitarian Assistance and $17.5 in Title XI 
food assistance. Total planned bilateral assistance to 
Afghanistan is approxiaately $97.5 aillion in FY 90 and 91. 



AFGHAN PROGRAM: 1985-90 

BILATERAL/MULTILATERAL SUPPORT 




FY 1985 FY 1986 FY 1987 FY 1988 FY 1989 FY 1990 

($ Millions) 



^1 X-Border 
HI Rsfugee 



PL 480 

WFP X-Border 



McCollum 
Other 



U.S. OTEMCHT tfSHMiSTftN PIIOMMS lftS^O (4 KILL 10*1) 



c 

1ILATEML 


FY tftS 1 

3.9 


Tflfl* 1 
33.4 


40.4 


firHi-krnr 


3.t 


11.9 


29.9 


PL 4K Titlt III 


0.0 


10.9 


4.7 


RcCbIIh Progru 


0.0 


3.1 


3.1 


WLTILATEML 


47.1 


49.4 


47.9 


fetagtt Frof rui ft 


47.1 


49.4 


47.9 


SET I-lortir 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Othir il.N. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



72.4 112.2 114.6 377.3 

43.0 41.0 70.0 233.7 

17.3 34.2 34.4 101.7 

10.3 10.0 10.0 39.9 

41.7 94.0 S4.0 402.0 

48.7 44.7 31.0 354.7 

0.0 14.1 0.0 14.1 

0.0 14.S 14.0 30.3 

71.7 13.2 10S.3 141.3 204.2 141.4 779.3 



t Nould km to con *rot rtttrvt 
tt 10,000 RT of shut Md 3,000 HT of fry lilk 
•H iivucrt in FY 19M. Thii illl n 
corrtcttd in FY 1990. 
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December 1989 

CROSS-BORDER HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

The Cross-Border Humanitarian Assistance Program (CBHA) was 
created by Congress in 1985 to provide humanitarian assistance 
to war-affected Afghanistan inside Afghanistan. 

Responding to the devastation brought about by the Soviet 
occupation and nearly ten years of war, the program enjoys 
strong administration and bipartisan Congressional support as 
evidenced by its exponential growth. Funding has increased 
from an initial $8 million in Fiscal Year (FY) 1985 to more 
than $100 million in FY 1989. 1/The program is administered by 
the U.S. Agency for International Development's (A.I.D.) 
Office of. the A.I.D. Representative for Afghanistan Affairs 
(AIDRep). The CBHA uses funding from four Congressional 
appropriations: CI) A.I.D. economic assistance funds — both 
Development Assistance (DA) and Economic Support Funds (ESF); 
(2) P.L. 480 Title II agricultural commodities grants; (3) 
Department of Defense Afghan Humanitarian Relief excess 
non-lethal commodities and transportation funds; and (4) in 
FY 1989, State Department Emergency Refugee and Migration 
Account (ERMA) funds. The CBHA is a separate and distinct 
program from the U.S. Government's humanitarian assistance to 
refugees in Pakistan, which is the responsibility of the 
Department of State. 

The war has taken a very high toll on Afghanistan's pre-war 
population of approximately fifteen million. There are now 
(with new refugees contiTTOIhTpbeu^arrive from Jalalabad and 
Kabul) an estimatetf^fivemillijsn-^efugees relocated in 
Pakistan and Iran, aif liauitfaldisplacement of an additional 
two million, over one million killed, and countless of 
thousands injured, maimed, crippled, widowed, and orphaned as 
a result of fighting inside Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan's agriculture, health, and education sectors, for 
which there was substantial bilateral and multi-lateral 
assistance from many sources before 1978, have been devastated 
over the past decade. Agricultural production has shrunk to a 
level estimated to be as low as fifty percent of the pre-war 
level. Declines are attributed to the neglect and destruction 
of irrigation systems and agricultrual lands, the widespread 
loss of draft animals, labor shortages, and the lack of 
agricultural supplies such as fertilizer and quality seed. 

Rural health care became almost nonexistent, both in terms of 
numbers of trained technicians and resources. Recent data 
indicated that Afghanistan has^one-of"EEe higfiSslfc. infant 
mortality rates in the wiry-at iaa p»r ] fOqj^iiiA-hjrfchg. 
Moreover, life expectancy a VMr fcirts onjg 39 yeazsr^omp&zed 
to 57 years in neighboring Iran and 54 yeafI~*fir*aTIstan . 

1/ Of the initial $8 million, $3.9 million was obligated. $57 
million in funds (including $70 million for projects) 
will be provided in FY 1990. 
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Pre-war statistics indicate a, m^im um twel ve ^ percent TT»Ar^^ 
rate tor both men and women. This statistic has deelTneff"""*'— '^ 
further because the vast majority of young people have 
received no education over the past ten years. Education 
which has occurred has been of marginal quality, conducted 
with limited human and material resources. Higher education 
barely exists. Kabul University»s engineering and agriculture 
laboratories have been stripped and most of the trained 
faculty and staff have fled to the West or been killed. 

These three sectors, plus relief assistance, are those upon 
which the CBHA has focused its efforts in liberated areas of 
Afghanistan and where the United States Government is far and 
away the lead donor. The Government of Pakistan has also 
contributed significantly to the program accomplishments 
through its cooperation, administration, and logistic support, 
plus provision of relief supplies. 

The actual implementation of the CBHA program is conducted by 
U.S. contract organizations and private voluntary 
organizations (PVOs) in cooperation with Afghans. Working 
with the professional committees previously of the Afghan 
mujahideen's Seven-Party Alliance in Peshawar, Pakistan, and, 
more recently the Afghan Interim Government (A.I.G.), the CBHA 
has helped create and develop fledgling Afghan institutions 
for agriculture, health, and education as well as effective 
Afghan mechanisms for the delivery of food and other 
commodities. Strengthening indigenous Afghan capabilities is 
important for the long-term objective of establishing an 
independent and self-governing Afghanistan. 

Much has been accomplished in the short life of the CBHA. 
Through FY 1989, over a quarter of a billion dollars will have 
been committed for delivery of agriculture, health, and 
primary education services as well as food and other essential 
commodities to targeted regions on Afghanistan. Major results 
as of November 1, 1989, are: 

— 1,500 basic health workers have been trained, 889 health -* 
facilities in 27 provinces have been established, and 500 tons *^ 
of medical supplies have been shipped into Afghanistan. 

— 1,209 schools are serving 120,000 students, 1684 primary ^ 
school kits have been prepared as well as 1 million textbooks *S 
printed, 200 district directors have been trained, and 30,000 
mujahideen have attended literacy classes. 



/ 
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— /foodpacks fcr 83 mil lion meals have been provided, about 
16&-rMQ mettle tons" of pn>. "480 Wheat have been delivered, 
partly through 700 truck loads (using U.S. supplied trucks) in 
over 40 convoys. 

— 549 irrigation shcemes have been cleaned an d repaired, 
nearly 200 tons of seed and 9,000 tons of fertilizer have been 
provided, and 400 kilometers of road have been built or 
repaired. 

— over 800 wounded Afghans have been treated in the U.S. and 
15 other countries through the Afghan Humanitarian Relief 
program, and 83 COD and commercial flights have brought tons • 
of non-lethal surplus DOD equipment and PVO-donated 

commodities. 

— Cov»r Rnnft^fehans financed' by A.I.D. are working to provide 
humanitarian assistance Eotheir country. 

With the February 15, 1989 completion of the Soviet withdrawal 
from Afghanistan and the formation of the Afghan interim 
Government, the focus of the program has expanded beyond 
humanitarian assistance to providing selected support for the 
interim government (i.e., close non-political, collaboration 
with functioning and capable ministries such as Health 
Education, and Agriculture, and Finance) and preparing for the 
resettlement of millions of returning refugees and displaced 
persons. The U.S. is particularly interested in ensuring that 
conditions inside Afghanistan are secure and free from mines 
and that the existing and returning populations will be able 
to sustain themselves and begin the enormous task of 
rebuilding a nation. 

This task is so great that no single donor nation alone can 
provide the resources required; the need for this 
extraordinary level of assistance and cooperation requires an */ 
internat ional e ffort led bv the United Nations as well as 
continued US assistance an d other bila teral resources . Pri nce 
~~sadrudd in Aga Kftan was named Coordinate* lor HumanltaTT aTTand 
Economic Assistance Programs Relating to Afghanistan in May, 
1988. Under his "Operation Salam" program, he has the task of 
coordinating Afghan programs of all UN agencies and donor 
countries, and is seeking contributions of commodities and 
cash through the UN* Initial UN efforts have focused on mine 
clearance training and awareness, assisted by army teams from 
the U.S. and other countries. In addition to the CBHA 
program, the USG is supporting this UN effort. 
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AFGHANISTAN HEALTH SECTOR SUPPORT PROJECT 
(306-0203) 

Life of Project: i60.6 million 

Obligated: $3.5 million FY 86 

$ 5.0 million FY 87 

$ 7.2 million FY 88 

$13.75 million FY 89 

Eight years of war have practically destroyed all 
previously existing health care facilities in Afghanistan , 
especially in rural areas. The Agency for International 
Development (A.I.D.), like many other international donors, 
has responded by designing a program to expand and strengthen 
health services inside Afghanistan. The two primary 
objectives of the Health Sector Support Project (HSSP) are: 1) 
to expand rapidly the availability of primary health care and 
first aid services inside rural Afghanistan; and 2) to 
strengthen the institutional capability of the Afghan Interim 
Government to plan, operate, and monitor expanded health 
services in Afghanistan. 

Majcr health needs in rural Afghanistan are: 1) first aid 
and emergency care, including treatment for mine-related 
injuries; 2) mine awareness education; 3) maternal and child 
health services, including immunization, oral rehydration, 
prenatal care, child spacing, and growth monitoring; 4) simple 
curative services for conjunctivitis, anemia, acute 
respiratory illnesses and nutrition education and; 6) 
rehabilitation services for the handicapped. 

The Health Sector Support Project (HSSP) is financed for a 
six-year period through a Cooperative Agreement with 
Management Sciences for Health, Inc. (HSH), a non-profit 
medical consulting firm that had extensive experience in 
assisting the royalist Afghan Government in developing rural 
health services prior to the war. 

The original cooperative Agreement between A.I.D. and MSH 
was authorized on August 8, 1986, at $16.6 million over three 
years with $11.5 million designated for direct program support 
and $5.1 million designated for technical assistance costs. 
In November, 1988, AID/Washington amended the project, 
extending the it until December 31, 1992, and increasing the 
funding authorization by $44 million to a new life of project 
total of $60.6 million. 

Originally, the HSSP worked with the Alliance Health 
Committee (AHC) and focused in training basic health workers 
(BHH), supplying BHW posts and clinics inside and providing 
first aid "buddy care" training to mujahideen. Since the 



creation of the Afghan Inter in Government (AIG), the Ministry 
of Health has absorbed the programs developed by the ABC. The 
AHC established six functioning departments: Administration 
and Finance, Medical Services, Logistics, Training, Preventive 
Medicine, and Monitoring. In addition, a Medical 
Sub-Committee oversees and advises all professional activities 
of the ABC. 

The ABC set up five training camps for basic health 
workers (BHW) in the mujahideen camps surrounding Peshawar and 
also set up a training center to educate trainers, to provide 
refresher courses for medical personnel, and to develop 
curricula and training materials. During the first four years 
of the program, 1,254 BHWs have graduated from the three-month 
course and gone inside Afghanistan to set up health posts in 
ail provinces. Fourteen thousand mujahideen freedon fighters 
have received training in elementary first aid treatment of 
wounds and have received emergency bandage kits. 

At the present time, doctors, diploma nurses, and PVO 
trained medical technicians staff 110 clinics in 27 provinces. 
Additionally, 800 health posts and 8 hospitals have been 
opened. More that 408 tons of medical supplies have been 
procured, repackaged into kits for health posts and clinics (a 
complicated and labor intensice task) and shipped by caravan 
or convoy inside Afghanistan to resupply existing facilities 
or establish new ones. 

The BSSP has developed a vertical immunization program 
with the technical and commodity assistance of MSB and the 
collaboration of DNICEF, which supplies the vaccines. Country 
plans will be or are being prepared for diarrheal disease, 
maternal and child health services, health and nutrition 
education, and a Health information System (HIS) and a 
Management Information System (MIS). 

The project places priority on Area Health Systems 
development and considers such development an important 
element of institutional development in Afghanistan. The BSSP 
has contributed to the development of an integrated health 
services system in the North in the area controlled by 
Commander Massoud and in the West and Southwest in the area 
controlled by commander Ismail Khan. The BSSP also supports a 
referral hospital and a training center for BBWs in Takhar in 
the Northern Area. Further development of integrated Area 
Health Systems will continue during the remaining three years 
of the project in an attempt to establish a sustainable 
national health care institution. 
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EDUCATION SECTOR SUPPORT PROJECT 
306-0202 



Life of Project: $30.2 million 

Obligated: J> 1.1 million FY 86 

* * 3.0 Million FY 87 

6.35 million PY 88 
7.0 uillion PY 89 

The Education Sector Support Project (ESSP) was authorized on 
August 8, 1986 for a total of $8.9 million. The life of the 
project funding was increased to $30.2 million in December, 
1988. The current Project Assistance Completion Date (PACD) is 
December 31, 1992. 

The Education Sector Support Project (ESSP) objectives are: 

To create and maintain primary schools in the liberated 
areas of Afghanistan by providing teachers, supplies, 
student supplies, textbooks and teachers' salaries. 

To promote literacy among war-affected Afghan young adults 
by conducting literacy classes. 

To improve teachers* competency by conducting short-term 
training for primary teachers and literacy trainers. 

To provide an organization to plan and implement the 
educational activities which are sponsored. 

To provide opportunities for previously trained Afghan 
professionals to upgrade their skills in a specially 
designed university-level program. 

The implementation agency for ESSP is the Education Council of 
Afghanistan (ECA), now incorporated into the Afghan Interim 
Government's Ministry of Education. 

Project implementation began in October, 1986. By December 
1986, the project had initiated literacy training for 
mujahideen in their winter camps, and by September, 1987 had 
sent supplies to 21,306 primary schools, grades 1-3, inside 
Afghanistan. By July of 1988 the project had added anocher 304 
new schools for grades 1-4. Total schools now number 1,209. 
The 1,209 schools reach more than 120,000 primary school 
students throughout Afghanistan. 

ESSP staffing includes four expatriates (two of whom are 
Afghan-Americans) and 20 local staff on the University of 
Nebraska at Omaha (UNO) technical assistance team, as well as a 
full time staff of 74 at ECA offices in Peshawar and Quetta. 



The Education Council has been activated as the principal 
policy-making board for the ECA. The Council is composed of 
the directors and presidents of the Education Departments of 
six of the seven parties. It approves all major ECA 
undertakings. Assisted by UNO, the ECA has been primarily 
responsible for the accomplishments listed immediately below. 
The main center is in Peshawar with a regional office in Quetta. 

The first large undertaking of the ECA was literacy training 
for adults, primarily mujahideen in their winter camps near 
Peshawar. Textbooks {in Dari and Pashto) were written and 529 
literacy classes for about 8,000 students were conducted 
between January and April 1987, shortly after project 
mobilization. The literacy program was further xsproved in 
1988 with the development of training Manuals and materials and 
the training of some 600 teachers. To date a total of 30,000 
adults have received literacy training. 

Textbooks and instructional materials for grades 1-6 have 
been developed and published in both of the national languages 
of Afghanistan. Over one million copies of textbooks have been 
printed. These materials have the full approval and support of 
the parties. 800,000 have been distributed to both 
A. I. D. -supported and non-A. I .0. -supported schools. Textbooks 
for grades 7-9 are now being developed. 

To supplement the textbooks, instructional aids have been 
developed and become quite popular. To date, 95,000 
instructional kits have been distributed along with 48,000 
large silk-screened charts and maps and 9,000 math and language 
boards. The ECA's instructional aids department also developed 
materials for the UN's mine awareness program. These materials 
are being distributed by the UN as well as by the ECA in its 
primary school network. The department is now developing 
sample narcotics awareness materials. 

The training of 200 District Directors of Education is 
completed. THese directors have reentered Afghanistan to 
supervise and train primary school staff in the districts of 
every province. 

A fully documented database with data definitions, checking 
procedures, verification processes, and data analysis 
programs. The project supports 72 monitors who verify that 
schools are functioning. 

In February, 1988, an initial 21 students started studies in 
the United States under the Afghan Scholarship Program (ASP). 
The program serves as a refresher and upgrades previously 
trained Afghan professionals who have been engaged in the war 
during the past several years, thus enabling them to contribute 
more effectively to the reconstruction of Afghanistan. A 



second group of 21 students completed their studies in 
September, 1989. Dnder the Weber Scholarship Program, U.S. 
colleges and universities have offered financial assistance 
packages that will enable 73 Afghan students to complete 
already started undergraduate or graduate degrees. Additional 
offers from o.S. institutions could increase this number. 

The project is currently comprised of the following major 
activities: 

-Improve ment of Rural Primary Schools - Support of the rural 
primary education program is being provided at a level of 
approximately 1,000 - 1,610 schools. The now amended project 
allows for expansion of the school curriculum into the 8 eh 
grade over three years, and the production of materials and 
texts for grades 7-9. The primary school component also 
supports some text revision and allows the ECA to distribute 
its texts to other schools in Afghanistan and in the refugee 
camps. District Directors inside Afghanistan will also 
continue to receive training and support. 

-High Sc hool Textbook Revision Pilot Activity - Under this 
pilot activity high school textbooks currently being used in 
Pakistan and Afghanistan will undergo minor revisions and be 
distributed to fifteen high schools in Afghanistan on a pilot 
basis. 

-Literac y Training - The project plans to continue the literacy 
program for the mujahideen in the winter camps near Peshawar 
and Quetta during 1989-90. In the following years, 
consideration will be given to an ECA proposal for basic adult 
literacy training inside Afghanistan that would take advantage 
of the existing ECA primary school system. 

-Manpowe r Development - Provides participating Afghans with 
instruction in construction trades and office skills. 
Currently there are 70 trainees in 6-month courses. 
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Afghan Construction and Logistics Onit (ACLD) 

Budget: $16.5 million 

Approximate Breakdown: S 5 million (TA contract) 

s 7 million (Operating Expenses) 

$4.5 million (Commodities) 

In November 1988, the O/AIDRep began to support the Afghan 
Construction and Logistics Unit (ACLD) in response to urgent 
needs to transport donated foodstuffs and other humanitarian 
commodities to distribution points inside Afghanistan, and to 
carry out basic construction and repairs on the war-damaged or 
neglected roads and bridges which carry these convoys. 

The focus of the ACLD will gradually shift from transportation 
to road and bridge construction and repair as this is seen to 
have the highest rate of return to the widest range of 
beneficiaries. 

The ACLD has been sending convoys inside Afghanistan since 
November 1988. Convoys are directed to a number of shuras 
representing all parties. No party receives undue favoritism. 
By the end of August, 1989, 156 convoys (ranging from ten to 
sixty trucks per convoy), or over 1,600 truckloads of 
commodities (over 8,800 tons), had been delivered inside 
Afghansitan. For the most part, these convoys have transported 
food in response to growing shortages. To a lesser degree some 
agricultural commodities have also been transported. When ACLD 
convoys have been organized, it has been typically for one or 
more parties or a particular council (shura). The majority of 
the food commodities have been transported to the area 
surrounding Kabul. 

The ACLD has already transported a limited amount of wheat for 
the Onited Nations, it is expected that this service will 
increase, with the DN paying appropriate rates to the ACLD. 
(The ACLD has developed a rate structure that is based on a 
daily per truck charge addedd to a per kilometer charge. The 
structure is applied without regard to destination.) 

The ACLD currently has a fleet of 88 new seven-ton, 4x4 heavy 
trucks, and 30 3/4-ton 4x4 pick-ups provided by A.I.D. The 
ACLD also has two operational heavy equipment teams which are 
engaged in road rehabilitation and bridge building activities. 
Each unit has a crew of 140 Afghans. This unit has over 66 
pieces of construction equipment. 

An A.I.D. contractor (Construction Control Service Corp.) is 
providing a three-person advisory team to the ACLD in the 
fields of transportation, management, maintenance, and business 
operations. 

The ACLD has 546 employees (except for two Pakistanis, all 
Afghan) working in Afghanistan and Pakistan, roughly 5 percent 
of whom constitute administrative staff. A high percentage of 
these individuals belong to Hekmatyar's party, although the 
employees are all qualified technicians and administrators. 
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Afghan Humanitarian Relief Project 
("Mccollum Program") 



The Afghan Humanitarian Relief (AHR) Project reflects the 
strong bipartisan support in Congress for humanitarian aid to 
war-affected Afghans. 

o The DOD Authorization Act for FY86, Section 305, PL 99-145 
initiated the use of DOD flights to transport DOD 
non-lethal excess property as well as other humanitarian 
goods, such as those funded by O/AIDRep projects or donated 
by Private Voluntary Organizations. The AHR Program was 
initiated in March, 1986. 

o The DOD Office of Humanitarian Assistance (OHA) has 

undertaken 83 Afghan Relief Flights (ARF), 10 Pack Animal 
Transport (PAT) flights and 3 sea-lifts to Pakistan. 
Beginning with the first flight in March, 1986, United 
States Air Force planes (42 C-5A and 41 C-141 cargo planes) 
have made approximately two flights per month from Andrews 
Air Force Base to Islamabad, Pakistan, where goods are 
off-loaded onto trucks for transportation into Afghanistan. 

o Excluding the transport of 1,140 mules, more than 2616 tons 
of relief goods have been delivered to date. Approximately 
80% of the transported materials are clothing, 15% are 
medical, and 5% are vehicles and equipment. Altogether, 
almost two million items have been inventoried and 
transported. 

o Afghan relief flights (ARF) also transport war-wounded 
Afghans to hospitals in the D.S. and Europe for pro-bono 
medical care and return them to Pakistan after they have 
received treatment. In March, 1986, the first ARF 
delivered 15 patients to hospitals in the D.S. and 
England. To date, over 800 patients have received 
treatment. 

o The International Medical Corps (IMC) screens applicants 
who wish to participate in this program, selects those 
eligible, and collects their medical histories. 

o The Intergovernmental committee for Migration (ICM) 

receives these medical histories, decides who will receive 
treatment, and secures placement for them overseas. 

o To date, sixteen different countries have cooperated to 
provide treatment valued at over $23 million. Typical 
treatment includes eye, plastic and reconstructive surgery, 
burn cases, and neurosurgery. 
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Current FY89 and planned PY90 levels for the program are 
$13 million for each fiscal year, $3 million of which is 
transferred to the Department of State (which in turn 
transfer to A.I.D.) for transportation costs in Pakistan, 
to purchase needed items, and to pay administrative 
expenses. 

In May, 1989, a joint A.I.D./DOD evaluation completed a 
favorable assessment of the program ("Assessment of the 
Afghanistan Humanitarian Relief Project 306-0206"). The 
assessment found that: 

the program "meets the intent of current legislation." 

the program "complements the... Cross Border 

Humanitarian Assistance (CBHA) program." 

"The Executive and Congress have developed a close 

working relationship" in this program. 

The program allows the O/AIORep to move high priority 

items quickly by using DOD flights on a non-cost basis. 

Expanded use of sea-lift and reduced use of air-lift 

could provide a significant cost saving measure 

whenever timing is not a constraint. 



P.L. 480 Program and Food Issues 

The O/AIDRep has made considerable efforts and steady progress 
in the monitoring and allocation of food shipments inside 
Afghanistan. For example, the O/AIDRep has insisted and has 
gained agreement with the Afghan political parties to have 
monitors accompany all food shipments leaving Peshawar (see 
below re Quetta). The O/AIDREp also has informally reported 
significant progress in allocation-related discussions with the 
parties and the GOP. You will receive an update at Mission. 

Deliveries from Quetta continue to be frozen due to refusal by 
two Afghan parties to allow monitoring. The delay in Quetta 
shipments could be made up in part by increasing offtakes out of 
Peshawar destined for the south and southwest (traditionally 
serviced by Quetta). Despite the problem in Quetta, food 
deliveries to areas traditionally serviced by Quetta can 
continue even in the winter (snow and mountain passes are not a 
problem), although distant destinations (e.g., Herat) may be 
blocked by fighting. 

In early July, the DCC approved an increase from the previous 
5,000 MTs offtake level to 9,000 MTs level (subsequently raised 
to 15,000 MTs for a two month period) with the understanding 
that the O/AIDRep would begin to pursue other means of 
distributing food, including the use of commercial channels. 
This DCC approval confirmed an earlier understanding that, of 
the 120,000 MTs of wheat provided for FY 89, not less than 
10,000 MTs would be sold (monetized) for distribution within 
Afghanistan and, not less than 5,000 MTs would be provided to 
contractors and/or grantees to diversify channels for 
distribution. 

Monthly Offtake Levels: 

September - 3080 MT 
October - 6458 MT 

November The Mission reports that current November daily 
offtakes from Peshawar average 676 MTs per day. At this 
rate, the O/AIDRep expects to reach the authorized 15,000 
MT by the end of November. You should inquire if the 
O/AIDRep plans to request an extension of their two month 
authorized period to maintain 15,000 MT per month. 

The food shortage months in Afghanistan are March, April, and 
May (before winter wheat harvest). The food surplus months are 
June to September. 

The provinces which A.I.D. and others can expect to reach from 
Pakistan include several areas (south, southwest and east) which 
would virtually never be closed by winter snows. These are 
Kandahar, Belmand, Zabul, Nangahar, and Laghman provinces, as 
well as parts of Konar and Southern Wardak provinces. 



Alternative Delivery Mechanisms: The USG has encouraged the WFP 
and, AID/W has similarly encouraged the O/AIDRep, to seek 
■alternative" distribution mechanisms to those currently in 
place for the delivery of food inside Afghanistan. At present, 
P.L. 480 food deliveries are coordinated with the ISI and AIG 
with distribution primarily through party and/or ACLD trucks. 
The OSG is seeking to expand delivery mechanisms to include, 
inter alia , PVOs and commercialization. The USG would like to 
introduce new or alternative delivery mechanisms in order to 
obtain a better understanding of the potential of private sector 
channels. 

Links to Increased Offtake Levels: A ID/Hashing ton has been 
reluctant to approve increased offtake levels until new 
mechanisms have been introduced and tested for feasibility. 
There is concern that if food distribution remains solely in the 
hands of the ISI/parties/AIG, there will be a never ending 
increase in the demand for increased food levels — demand that 
may not be market-oriented. Moreover, since party delivered 
wheat is primarily "given away", there is a current of thought 
that the war-affected Afghans will be reluctant to grow food 
(wheat) when it is provided basically free. Several individuals 
believe we may create a dependency which will be extrememly 
difficult to break unless we introduce a private sector, 
market-oriented approach. However, our current approach does 
take into account a very important factor — namely the low 
purchasing power of many of war-affected Afghans. 

The O/AIDRep has now confirmed earlier reports by the Swedish 
Committee of a major infestation of locusts and sunnpest in 
several northwestern provinces of Afghanistan (bordering on 
Soviet Union and Iran). The infestations appear to have 
severely damaged food crops, leading the UN and the O/AIDRep to 
fear a major food shortage. The O/AIDRep is currently looking 
into alternatives to combat the plague including the procurement 
and use of acceptable insecticides. ANE/AF is working with the 
Mission to identify proper steps that need to be taken. You may 
wish to inquire as to the status of this issue. 
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1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1988 1988 1987 1988 1989 1990 

Year 

HI Bilateral HI REFUGEE UD Total BlWFP X-BORDER 
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PL4K WPLIES F9R AFSHMflSTM ClflO-fO) 

FISCAL TEJM 

Iftd Itli 1112 Iftt 1184 IfIS ttS6 tf87 1188 1189 WO 
ft. VALUE Ct H!LL!H) 

IILATBAL 

C9WDITY M.I 12.6 97.5 $20.4 134.6 

COST 

TMH5P0RT 12.0 12.1 11.8 113.7 

TOTAL 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 110.1 94.7 117.3 134.2 134.6 

KFP 

REFU6EE 931.0 431.3 170.6 137.3 142.2 121.0 138.7 124.2 132.7 139.2 111.0 

CXQ55 
KKKR 914.5 

TOTAL 931.0 939.3 970.6 937.3 942.2 929.0 938.7 924.2 932.7 9S3.7 919.0 

TOTAL (9 H1LL10N) 931.0 939.3 970.6 937.3 942.2 929.0 949.6 928.9 950.0 987.9 9S3.6 

I. QUANTITY (*!) 

IILATEXAL 37,900 23,000 60,000 120,000 120,000 

IEFU6EE 89,463 127,103 233,425 175,000 171,000 153,600 258,000 152,000 163,000 160,000 80,000 

K*KR 53,000 

TOTAL 11,463 127,105 233,425 175,000 171,000 153,600 295,100 175,000 223,000 333,000 200,000 
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CROSS BORDER FOOD OFFTAKE (1987-89) 

OFFTAKE IN MT (Thousands) 
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1988 □ 1989 



IILATEML FOOD NKNMRt NMTHLV OFFTAKE MTJ 

I m ra m m m am jiy «ub kp bct nov kc wm mmthl< 

YEAR *«. 

tf!7 1,412 4,041 2,f05 3,241 2,194 3,453 3,410 4,731 4,443 3,437 t,f03 40,039 3,44( 

I9H 2,523 3,340 3,140 2,140 5,474 7,0?S 12,313 4,230 7,740 7,439 4,420 43,730 3,31: 

Iff? 9,029 7,504 9,450 7,704 4,292 3,773 3,017 3,191 3,010 4,438 47,051 4,72.' 
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AFGHANISTAN FOOD SUPPLY 1989 



Production 70% 




Soviet 13% 



WFP 0% 
USAID 7% 
Commercial 10% 
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ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION TO THE PARTIES BY PROJECT 
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Distribution for the Commodity Export Prog ran (CEP) and Afghan Humanitarian Relief (AHR) 
Projects is allocated under the three tier system agreed to in January 1988. First tier -■■■ 
Rabbani and Hikmatyar (32%); second tier - Khalis, Mohammadi and Sayyaf (36%); third tier - 
Gailani and Mujadidi (20%); reserve - (12%). For purposes of this report, distribution 
within each tier is assumed to be equal and the reserve to be equally distributed, not on a 
p -wrtional basis, between the parties. In fact, there is not an operational reserve 
p. Jtaed for the future as commodities are not being stockpiled but distributed upon receipt. 

Distribution under the health project is carried out through regional commanders. The 
project is coordinated through the Afghan Health Committee. Originally, only four parties 
were represented on the committee (Gailani, Mohammadi, Mujadidi and Rabbani). Recently 
Khalis and Sayyaf have joined, although their parties have yet to take an active role or 
receive commodities under the project. 

Distribution under the education project has been done in three tranches. The first two 
tranches were divided evenly between six parties (Khalis does not participate). • The third 
t ranch is being provided based upon the absorptive capacity of each party. 

Distribution unde* the agriculture project is done in response to proposals received. All 
seven parties bave submitted proposals and have received assistance. The percentages shown 
are (an approximate) estimates of distribution. 
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KEY PROGRAM I SSDES 

Below is a brief summary of key issues that are likely to come 
up during your conversations with the O/AIDRep or in meetings 
with Afghan and/or Pakistani counterparts and questions that 
you may want to raise with Larry and his staff on these 
issues. Reference is made to relevant tabs where they are 
addressed in more length elsewhere in the briefing book. 

Feed issues 

The two key issues related to the food program are: (1) the 
technical capacity of the O/AIDRep (and that of other donors) 
in determining food needs in Afghanistan under present 
conditions; and (2) allocation and monitoring of food 
resources. The O/AIDRep has undertaken or is planning several 
initiatives to deal with the former issue, including 
undertaking an interagency satellite imagery program to better 
determine the agricultural situation and food needs. On the 
second issue, it has played hardball with our counterparts, 
making measured but steady progress, particularly during the 
last year. See Tab L for more information. 

o What progress has been made in the area of food 
allocation and monitoring? What are the next steps? 

o What can be done now to get full support for the FY 90 
food program from AID/W? 

Pest Infestations in Northern Afghanistan 

The Mission has confirmed that a major pest infestation is 
causing serious problems in traditionally food-deficit northern 
Afghanistan. The O/AIDRep is trying to address the problem 
through the procurement of AID-approved pesticides. See next 
section for additional information. 

o What is the current status? How can assistance be 
provided to this remote area? Is additional food aid required? 

Tab M provides additional information. 

Relations with the AIG 

The issue of how we might strengthen the AIG further through 
our humanitarian assistance program has been discussed at some 
length recently by AID/W, the O/AIDRep, and State. Key issues 
are: j 

o institution-building. Our current policy is to avoid 
an unstainable insi tut ion-building program. However, how far 
will efforts to strengthen the AIG take us in this direction? 



o Should we continue to perceive efforts to assist the 
AIG through our program as a means (to permit us to get more 

assistance inside Afghanistan) or as an end (to support OSG 
objectives of strengthening the AIG)? 

o Bow can we maintain a balanced approach and still 
satisfy the recent Legislative language on supporting the AIG? 

See Tab N for additional information on our efforts to 
strengthen the AIG and specific language used in the Conference 
Report related to the AIG. 

U.S. Policy Mot Permitting American Officials or Contractors to 
Go Inside Afghanistan . 

Language in the Senate Report of the Poreign Aid Bill 
Conference Committee states that "...AID should find ways to 
directly monitor and evaluate the effectiveness of cross-border 
relief programs inside Afghanistan." 

o What are O/AIDRep thoughts on permitting AID officials 
and contractors to go inside Afghanistan? 

Dog Mine Clearing Program 

The Mission recently reported that the first demining effort 
using the Thai dogs was a huge success with over 1,000 mines 
uncovered and destroyed/defused in place during the 6 week 
pilot effort. 

o Where do we go here with this program? Bow can the 
ON be brought on board given Saddrudin's concerns for the 
safety of the animals. 

Additional information on demining efforts is provided in Tab P . 

Pilot Refugee Return Program 

The Mission has proposed assisting a possible DN refugee pilot 
repatriation effort. The program, which would be small scale 
in nature would be undertaken in Kunar and/or Paktika 
provinces — both of which are now under total resistance 
control. It would be done under AIG auspices. 

o What specific assistance is the Mission planning to 
provide? 



Insect problem in the Northwest 
("Locusts") 

Information available to the O/AlDRep has confirmed extensive 
insect-related damage to spring 1989 grain crops in ten northern 
provinces of Afghanistan. This damage has led to serious food 
deficits in certain northern regions. The O/AIDRep has begun to work 
with the AI6 Ministry of Agriculture on a contingency program to 
support UN and PVO efforts to deal with the food shortfall and pest 
problem. 

o This past summer's damage was caused by infestations of 

(Moroccan or Italian) locusts and the Asian sunn pest. The sunn 
pest is endemic to the region appearing every year. 

o Approximately 350,000 farm families have been affected in the 

ten provinces. Total deficit for these provinces comes to about 
110,000 MT of wheat. (NB: Many of the provinces are 
traditionally wheat deficit so it is unclear exactly how much of 
the increased deficit is due to the pests.) 

o Using the Salam Express, the UN hopes to be able to deliver up 
to 18,000 MT of wheat during the winter months. However, an 
initial 1,400 MT destined for the affected area and transported 
through the Soviet Union is now stuck in warehouses along the 
Afghan-Soviet border owing to ill-will created between the 
resistance and the UN. 

o The O/AIDRep has indicated an interest in providing effective 
and acceptable pesticides and herbicides for a locust and sunn 
pest control spraying program to begin early next spring in the 
affected areas. In addition to providing the pesticides, the 
O/AIDRep proposes to train and equip approximately 100 Afghans 
in pest control measures and place them in the field as soon as 
possible. The AIG Ministry of Agriculture is enthusiastic about 
this program. 

o The Swedish Commitee with UNDP help is already training a cadre 
of 50-60 control agents to direct farmers in the use of 
chemicals and equipment and to oversee spraying operations in 
1990. Because of the impending winter, cropping cycle and 
insect life cycles, spraying will be most effective beginning 
early next spring when the spring planting is undertaken. 

o At the request of the O/AIDRep, ANE/AF in consultation with 
ANE/TR and ANE/PD/ENVR (Molly Kux), will draft a waiver 
requiring the A/AID's approval. The waiver will allow the 
O/AIDRep to procure insecticides without having completed an 
environmental assessment of Afghanistan. 
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I. Introduction 

With eoaaunlsa stuabling in Eastern Europe; popularly elected governaents 
taking hold in Pakistan, the Philippines, and elsewhere; and Francis 
Fukuyaaa declaring the end of history with a victory for democracy in the 
battle of world ideologies, it is difficult to accept that there Bight 
still exist a country in which democracy and plurallsa are not at the 
forefront of national aspirations. But then, few people would argue that 
Afghanistan has ever kept pace with the aarch of history. 

The origins of the aodern stste of Afghanistan are traced to the 
aid-eighteenth century when the Durrani dynasty was established by Ahead 
Shah Abdali. Initially a tribal confederation held together by the 
coaaon objective of pillaging neighboring areas, Afghanistan's 
developnent into a nation-state is largely attributable to the ability of 
its rulers to take advantage of the country's position as a buffer sone 
between the British and Russian eapires. Without the generous subsidies 
provided by the British between 1880 and 1919 (the period between the 
second and third Afghan wars), it is unlikely that the state would have 
been able to lapose its will upon the heterogeneous tribes or occupy its 
disparate territoriea. Even with this external support, the Xlngdoa of 



( Afgh.ni.t.n was . decentralised state with little capacity to expand it, 
authorities beyond the de minimus collection of revenues and the cur.ory 
enforcement of lew end order in the larger towns and cities. 

Pro. the beginning, the government, not the people, hat been the driving 
force behind change. King Amsnullah, who ruled fro. 1919 to 1929, was 
forced to abdicete in favor of hia clde.t brother when hla advocacy of 
unveiling women, educating no.eda, and other raform. triggered a revolt. 
King Zahir Shah signed the 1964 Constitution th*t introduced a 
constitutional .onarchy and provided for a aupre.e court as well as a 
bicameral parliament. The parliament consisted of a fully elective 
216-member House of the People and a partially elective/partially 
appointed House of Elders. But few Afghana participated in the first 
elections under the new Constitution. In fact, great nu.bers of villages 
refused to accept secret bsllots and polling booths. As Louis Dupree 



wrote: 



The bulk of the ninety-five percent non-literate 
Afghans living in villages and nomadic ea.ps 
knew little and cared less about the new 
Constitution and 'New Democracy.* Interest rose 
▼ery high, on the other hand, among the 
intelligentaia in the major urban centers. 'The 
people won't wait,' they aaid, but what they 
really meant was that 'We (the intelligentsia 
out of power) won't wait... What these 
dissident intellectuals (usually 
weatern-trained) wanted waa •instant democracy': 



take dry constitution, coablne with fluid 
elections end stir, end ▼oil*, 'lnstcnt 
deaocracy*— without the agony of geaeretions of 
developsent." 

Olivier toy, coaaeatlng on the seae elections, points out thet "Western 

deaocracy is aeanlnfful only under certein c Irenes tances: the 

identlf lection of civil society vlth the stete, and the evolution of a 

political entity which is eoaethlng other then political theatre." 

In Afghanietsn, identification has traditionally Veen with the qavn 

(coaaunal group), not the state. Local representatives In the 1965 and 

the subsequent 1969 elections caae forward not because they had any 

political agenda per se but to obtain subsidies and privileges for their 

respective qavas. According to Roy: 

"The ataosphere in parliaaent. • . was anarchic: a 
quorua was never reached, there was a constant 
din, and sleple-einded and fanciful speeches 
were the order of the day... The state was viewed 
aueh as the court was in foraer tiaes by the 
{representatives): each caae there to seek for 
favors. On the stage of political theetre, it 
was truly a coaedy which wts being played out." 

The aodern foras of politics that did eaerge were confined to the urban 
arees and, within the urban arees, to saall coaaunltles of students and 
professionals. The vast aajority of Afghans reaalaed bound to the tribal 
and ethnic traditions that governed their forefathers. 



In the nearly twelve years of political turmoil and fighting since the 
Saur Revolution in 1978, precious little has been contributed to the 
growth of democratic institutions in Afghanistan. Although some believe 
that a greater spirit of nationalism has been created, and that local 
councils (shuras) -can contribute to effective, representative local 
government in the future, little else has occurred that might be 
associated with the development of democratic institutions. There has 
been no functioning national press, little contact with international 
non-governmental political organizations (such ss Amnesty International 
or lawyers' and jurists' associations), no elections, and no public 
polling. 

The sole attempt at gauging the will of the people has been the 
consultative shura that led to the formation of the Afghan Interim 
Government (AIG). Participation in the shura was limited to the seven 
parties of the resistance. Choice was limited to the seven party 
leaders. It is unlikely that the shura would have taken place without 
the pressure of the government of Pakistan, yet this outside assistance 
has been resented by many Afghans and its 'made in Pakistsn' label 
remains a liability to the AIG. 



The current struggle in Afghanistan is not a struggle for democracy , 
but for self-determination. It is a rejection of foreign interference, a 
repudiation of Codiess eonunlii, and resistance to the further 
penetration of the countryside by state bureaucracy. It has been waged 
under the "banner of Islaa. 

It is debatable whether the struggle can eren be characterised as 
revolutionary. Aside from fierce disagreement over the role of the king, 
there is little agitation that the basic structure of government should 
be changed. (In fact, it is striking hov little attention is given to 
adjusting that structure to meet the changing realities of Afghanistan 
after ten years of war and in the face of current international trends.) 
There is consensus among the resistance leaders that power should be 
transferred to then so that they can take over the established 
infrastructure of the existing government. There is complete agreement 
that any new government must be Islamic; although little definition about 
what an Islamic government means. 

It is unfortunate that even the fall of the Kabul regime will not 
neceasarily resolve the political future of the country. Although the 
resistance political structure has progressed f^m 80 odd parties to 
•even dominant parties, to an alliance to the present interim government, 
the AIG is in the nascent stages of development. Lacking the benefit of 



human and capital resources, it has a weak executive branch and no 
organised judicial or legislative branches. It has avoided or been 
unable to reconcile the differences between the Islamist and 
traditionalist factions of the resistance, found it difficult to 
subjugate personal ambitions to the achievement of common objectives, and 
demonstrated only limited success in rescuing beyond the seven parties 
from vhich it vas organised (although serious efforts are being made to 
involve the eight Shia parties based in Irsn). No one can predict its 
durability and most close observers stress the vord "interim" in 
discussing it, anticipating many permutations before a truly "national" 
government is installed in Kabul. 

It is within this context of political uncertainty, the absence of an 
effective government counterpart, limited and unsuccessful experience 
with democracy, and historical aversion to outside interference that the 
Office of A.I.D. Representative offerB its strategy to promote democracy 
and pluralism in Afghanistan. 

II. The Strategy 

The Geneva Accords call for the withdrawal of the Soviet forces; 
self-determination of the Afghan people; restoration of Afghanistan's 
neutral, non-aligned status; and the return of the refugees with safety 



{ and honor. Only the first of these objectives has been achieved. It Is 
now up to the Afghan^ with the assistance of friendly nations, to 
accomplish the reaalning three. 

Much of the U.S. assistance will be provided by A.I.D., whose new 
congressional mandate' emphasizes econoaic growth, resource-sustainable 
developaent, poverty alleviation, and plurallsa. Discussing pluralism, 
the House of Representatives Report on the International Cooperation Act 
of 1989, 

"recognizes the fundamental relationship 
which exists between econoaic developaent and 
political development. The objective is 
premised on the view that societies in which 
power and authority are widely diffused and 
legitimately exercised, in which government 
is democratically elected and responsive to 
the will of the people, and in which 
internationally recognised human rights are 
respected, are better able to achieve 
sustainable and responsible development." 

While the Mission's approved resettlement and rehabilitation strategy 

limits development objectives of the program in favor of relief, 

exceptions should be aade for development-related activities that are 

judged essential to nation building. Democracy and plurallsa activities 

fit easily into this category. At this saae tiae, the cause of democracy 

and plurallsa could be aet back If the political and cultural 



( acceptability of activities !• Misjudged, or implementation mishandled. 
Consequently, the mission vill approach such initiatives with a mix of 
commitment and caution. Several principles will guide ©ur resource 
allocations: 

—The aost effect ive weans of promoting democracy and pluralism is 
through carefully t argetted. low profile assistance. U.S. foreign policy 
has consistently emphasized self-determination for the Afghan people and 
consciously avoided demonstrating political preference for any one party, 
party philosophy, or party leader. This policy acknowledges that 
outsiders have been historically unsuccessful st imposing their will on 
Afghanistan and that strong association with an external sponsor can 
damage the future of ideas, organisations and, often, individuals. The 
Mission's posture on elections is illustrative of how it will follow this 
principle. We will welcome the opportunity to provide assistance in 
organising elections, but believe the impetus must come from the 
Afghans. In discussions with the AIG, we voice our support for elections 
and indicate that assistsnce Is available. However, we recognise that 
both the timing and the process must be Afghsn and that public U.S.G. 
association should be limited to words of support for the effort. 



( ~"P ttrin 8 th *» »tage In Afghanista n's history, pluraliaa »u«t not be 
proaoted at the exp ense of politic*! unity. If an essential 
characteristic of deaocretic pluraliaa la the existence of widely 
diffused power centers, then Afghanistan is a aodel of the ideal. Power 
is localised in th* hands of coaaanders, religious leaders, and tribal 
elders, siany of whoa are working increasingly with shuras. 
Decentralisation, a atCngth in forcing the Soviet withdrawal and a source 
of frustration in forging national unity, is an Afghan tradition. 

Until the take over of the coaaunlat regiae, 20th century Afghan central 
goveraaents were sever strong enough to be repressive. This trend is 
expected to continue after the fall of the Kabul regiae. It is in fact 
likely that, as a result of the war, Afghanistan will becoae an even aore 
" pluralistic society. Non-Pushtun ethnic groups— such as the Hazaras, but 
especially the Tajiks— that were doainated before the war, now sense that 
they have earned a stake in the national balance of power. 

What is needed are aechanisas for effectively integrating theae groups 
into the existing power structure and for facilitating peaceful conflict 
resolution in this already pluralistic society. Support to professional 
organlsationa and public advocacy groups, while desirable, smst be 
handled carefully. Thoughtful Afghans with whoa we have discussed 



pluralism, point out that strengthening these groups, without conscious 
forethought to downstream effects, could further splinter an already 
fragmented political scene. 

— Proposals will be reviewed to ensure that they demonstrate a heightened 
sensitivity to historlcsl experience and socio-political factors. Given 
the eoaplex nature of Afghan society, which has been Magnified by aore 
than a decade of war, it will be very easy to mistakenly support a group 
that is politically unacceptable and, therefore, Ineffective; or worse, 
divisive. It will be equally easy to sake cultural miscalculations. 
Programs which are concerned with empowering women, for example, always 
carrr the potential for backlash. Trouble comes both from those who 
sincerely believe women's role in society should be limited and from 
those who manipulate the issue to achieve other objectives. The 
International Rescue Committee's Women's Social Service Center has 
handled this problem well. Understanding the environment, it has let 
Afghan women take the lead in developing the Center, emphasised the 
Center's Islamic credentials (e.g., by promoting literacy training 
through atudy of the Koran), and solicited the active support of party 
leaders' wives. 



—Mission-financed activities will avoid the further estrangement of the 
urban elite froa the rural aasses. Ideally, all organisations that we 
support will hare coae outreach capacity to steep their ideas* agendas, 
and programs in the reality of the Afghan aainstreaa For exaaple, a 
lawyers* association, in addition to proposing legal codes and 
constitutions, aight want to also provide pro bono legal aid in order to 
better understand how laws can be made relevant and fair to the aore 
typically educated/eaployed Afghan. 

— To the extent possible, the aisslon will build on existing Afghan 
traditions in the pursuit of democracy and plurallsa objectives. The 
exaaple which cooes aost quickly to Bind is the shura.* Historically, 
theae local councils consisted of a fluid aeabershlp and were called into 
being only when a specific village need arose (e.g., resolution of 
personal conflict, the repair of a aosque). Increasingly, however, 
shuras are being organized to give affected populations a voice in the 
planning and distribution of outside assistance, as well as to resolve 
aore traditional issues. As a result, regularly aeeting shuras are 
beeoaing aore wide-spread. 



* An extension of the shura is the Loys Jurga (general asseably) which 
has traditionally been called to confirm kings, legltiaise constitutions, 
and to otherwise participate in the decisions of national leadership. 



While decision-asking aeabers of the shura are selected and not elected, 
and are not always fully representative of the coaaunlty at large, they 
do tend to be individual* vhon the coaaunlty respects as fair, 
Influential, and invested with strong negotiating skills. Interested 
aeabers of the coaaunlty are generally welcoae to attend and often offer 
their opinions at shura see tings. While coaaanders can exert 
disproportionate influence over shuras, the public nature of the 
decision-asking process does provide a degree of countervailing balance. 

The shuras' Beans of reaching decisions are not the "one nan, one vote" 
democratic ideal. Nevertheless, the objective is a consensus which the 
majority can agree to. Reaching concensus Bay not be as difficult as one 
might believe, particularly in Pushtun areas where a strong body of 
tribal law has existed. In fact, it has not been uncoaaon for a 
non-Pushtun group to request local Pushtun elders to resolve a 
non-Pushtun conflict. 

Despite the advantages of shuras, there reaains disagreeaent as to 

whether they can evolve into as effective ara of local, representative 

governnent. A recent ACBAR report suaaarises both points of view: 

"There appears to be a fairly broad belief 
that Afghans have experience with 
institutions of this kind. Such experience, 



of course, could help ensure the success end 
saooth operation... Sone commentators also 
appear to believe that because of what they 
see as the egalitarian nature of Afghan 
culture, councils can be forced to function 
democratically and aay even be used to 
strengthen democratic processes. On the 
other end of the spectrua there are those who 
believe that it will be very difficult to 
establish councils that reflect anything 
other than the power of eoaaanders, that such 
councils will be very United in the kinds of 
tasks they can undertake, and that they aust 
be closely supervised because they cannot be 
expected to be fair, given soclo-cultural 
presfure* to benefit their own kin and 
lineage. " 

III. The Program 

Within the context of the five guiding principles, the alssion has 
identified a nuaber of denocratic values which it 1* proaotlng or will 
explore proaoting in the future: 

—Democratic Process 

As aentloned above, shuras, while not strictly conforaing to the Western 
aodel of deaocratic process, represent an Afghan institution that has the 
potential for giving affected populations a voice in the adainlstratlon 
of justice, the distribution of resources and responsibilities, and other 
functions normally perforaed by governaents. Thus, to the extent the 
alssion encourages and strengthens shuras, it proaotes^oeaocratic process. 



Through the Agriculture Sector Support Project (ASSP), the Mieelon 
la working with 16 project-apecif lc .hurts which ere gaining experience 
In Identifying local prlorltle., planning prograaa, and allocating 
reaources. We will continue to atrengthen the capabllltlea of theae 
«huras and, within the authorised acope of the project, begin to work 
with new ahuras, The aiaaion la alao aupportlng a number of PVO-a.aiated 
ahuraa through the Rural Aeaiatance Project and la likely to aatabliah or 
identify exi.ting ahuraa to work with under the Narcotlca Awareneaa and 
Control Project. 

Under an anticipated democracy and pluralian diaenaion of the PVO 
CO-Finaacing Project, the etudy of ahuraa will be eligible for aupport. 
Areas of particular interest might include poealble linkages between 
ehuras and any resistance-led regional or national governaenta; the 
nature of community participation in and aatiafaction with ahura 
decisions; optimal areas for ahura reeponeibility; analyala of whether 
donor embracement of ahuraa has changed the way they are perceived among 
Afghans; and, the potential for broadening the capabllltlea of the ASSP 
and other function-epecific ahuraa. Alao eligible for aupport will be 
progreae designed to atrengthen ahuraa, e.g., public adainletration 
prograaa which train ahura nominee* in bookkeeping and other 
adainlatrative taaka. 



To further promote the democratic process, the mission will sake 
funds svsilsble (through the PVO Co-Pinancing or the Technical Services 
end Support Projects) for studies and activities relating to planning 
Afghan elections. However, given Afghan disagreeaents over the form and 
tiaing of elections— and, thus, the devlslvcness of the issue— and the 
perception that outside interference will taint the process, support for 
elections will be on a low-profile basis on cue froa the AIG, or its 
successor. 

— Free Plow of Inforaatlon 

The greatest single factor inhibiting the free flow of inforaatlon in the 
resistance controlled areas of Afghanistan is the low rate of literacy. 
To improve this situation, the mission hss supported a literacy prograa 
through its Educstion Sector Support Project. As of Scpteaber 30, 1989, 
30,000 Hujahldeen had attended the four aonth course after which 80 
percent demonstrated the ability to read at near the third grade level. 
The mission will explore the possibility of extending this course to 
women. 

To further promote the free flow of information and the exchange of 
ideas, the Mission intends to make funds available under a new deaocracy 



s and pluralisa dlaenslon of the PVO Co-Pinancing Project, especially for 
Afghan workshops, conferences, and aeainara on relevant topics, and 
specific activities proposed by Afghan professional associations and 
public advocacy group*.* Selection criteria^ will be developed during an 
upcoalng redesign of the project. 

— -Huasn Rights 

Hunan rights constitute the boh basic of deaocratlc values. Governaents 
have an obligation to protect and expand the range of choices individuals 
nay sake regarding economic, political, and social preference. In direct 
opposition to that obligation, the regiae Maintains the 25,000 person 
strong Ministry of State Security, the dreaded WAD. Its principal 
objective is to control and Manipulate the choices of the Afghan people. 
Its principal tools are surveillance, Interrogation, laprlsonaent, 
torture, and execution. 



* Most, If not all of theae will be exile groups bssed in Peshawar. 
Financing thea, as well as several groups Mentioned subsequently, could 
put the Mission at odds with Its cross-border asndata. We suggest the 
appropriateness of supporting groups in Pakistan be conflraed by 
Washington for the record. 



The mission Is exploring aechanisas by which it can help publicise the 
huaan rights record of the regiae and thus bring to bear international 
pressure that aight halt, or at least curtail, the pain and suffering 
caused by the on-going violations. In FY 89, a saall grant was awarded 
to the Afghan Psychiatric Center which treats victims of torture and is 
in contact with Aanesty International. Additional funds aay be provided 
to the Center as well as to other organisations judged capable of 
contributing to an improved huaan rights anvironaent. 

The Hissiou would like to identify a new or existing organisation which 
it could assist in developing the capability to: encourage the 
observance and defense of huaan rights for all Afghans, with an emphasis 
on respect for Islamic and international norms; aonitor huaan rights 
practices of both the regiae and the resistance; and assist the AIG in 
its efforts to ensure resistance compliance to huaan rights principles. 

— Inclusion of the Disenfranchised 

Certain groups in Afghan society have not been accorded access to the 
saae opportunities that have been available to the dominant group of the 
society, the Pushtun male. Women and non-Sunnis have been particularly 
neglected. To promote a truly pluralistic society, In which all groups 
have equal opportunity, could be the aost difficult objective of the 



Mission's deaocracy sad pluralisa strategy, but soae steps have already 
been taken. The Education and Health Sector Support Projects hsve both 
targetted prograas for feaales and Shlas which are described in the 
Mission** FY 89 Prograa Review (Islaaabad 22931 and 22941). Both of 
these prejecte are coordinated with Ministries of the AIG, and serve to 
rslae the consciousness of Afghanistan's future leaders with regard to 
the country's responsibility to special, under-served groups as well as 
give then experience developing and iapleaenting prograas for such groups. 

Under the PVO Co-Financing Project, the aisslon has supported the Afghan 
Obstetric and Gynecolocical Hospital in order to further extend health 
care available to woaen and the Afghan Psychiatric Center, thirty percent 
of whose caseload is woaen. Under the Rural Assistance Project, the 
aission has enabled Save the Children to initiate a woaen' s incoae 
generating project inside Afghanistan. 

The Mission intends to continue to push for greater inclusion of ainority 
groups as beneficiaries of its projects. In addition, it will seek to 
fund additional activities for woaen through its PVO portfolio. One 
possible candidate is the IRC's Afghan-run Woaen' s Social Services 



( Center, which intend, to provide literacy training and other outreach 

•upport to illiterate Afghan women, another near-term pcibility i. the 
•xp.n.ion of Save the Children*. i«-Afgh.ni.t.n income -generating 

activity. 

— Econoaic Opportunity 

Open market economies are a demon.trated threat to repre..ive clo.ed 
political .ystems. likewise, economic opportunity and the creation of a 
•trong aiddle cl... .trengthen the ability of .ocietle. to re.l.t the 

imposition of unpopular forms of government. To date, the Mission's 
program has focu.«ed on relief and basic huaan need., but in PY 89 it 
began to direct attention toward restoring the Afghan economy and 
increasing economic opportunity. 

The Education Sector Support Project recently initiated a training 
program for construction trade, and office .kill., the graduate, of which 
will be highly employable. The Agriculture Sector Support Project la 
re-eatabli.hing orchard, with cooper.tive farmer., and under lta Private 
Sector Agribu.ine.« component, will help Afgh.na establish them.elve. in 
privately-led agricultural export market*. A variety of private aector 
aalea mechanisms are being examined for the diatribution of fertiliser, 



■eed, and PL 480 wheat. The Mission may, at aoae later point, begin to 
experiment with private sector credit, which could further facilitate the 
creation of a strong middle class. 

— World View 

A hallaark of open societies Is the participation of its citizens in 
international aeetings and organisations. Third World participants in 
international fora are able to return to their countries with new ideas 
as;d a sense of the political, economic, scientific, and other trends in 
the global village. Afghanistan's opinion Bakers have been afforded 
little opportunity to keep pace with the Mainstream of current affairs 
over the past decade. Re-integration into International networks will 
influence the future direction of the country's society. To promote 
linkages between Afghanistan and the rest of the world, the Mission will 
rely on its existing projects to finance Afghan participation in 
international fora (it has already sponsored Afghan participation in 
International Narcotics and Oral Rehydration conferences). It will also 
encourage international organisations to sponsor the start-up of branch 
organisations in resistance controlled regions of Afghanistan. 



V. Conclusion 

Afghanistan's economy has been devastated and it« society trauaatised by 
■ere than ten years of military violence, socio-economic turmoil, and 
political uncertainty. While aany Afghans may try to cling to the 
anchors of the past, it will be difficult to return to the old ways. Too 
■uch has changed. It is unknovn whether tribal, religious, or secular 
law will emerge as prevalent; whether traditional or resistance 
authoritiee will be looked to for leadership; or whether a generation of 
Afghans who have grown up in refugee caaps and cities will be able to 
adapt to the rural way of life. In soae waya, tranaitlonal periods, such 
as the one Afghanistan is now faced with, are ideal times to proaote 
positive change and adjustment. On the other hand, improperly handled, 
both the concepts being promoted and the object of the promotion (in this 
instance, Afghanistan) can be severely damaged. We are, thus, called 
upon to approach democracy aad pluralism initiatives with careful 
forethought, cautious implementation, and a conscientious commitment to 
Afghan self-determination. 



SDPPORT TO THE AFGHAN INTERIM GOVERNMENT (AIG ) ' 

The ANE Bureau, the O/AIDRep, and State have been considering 
the issue of how we might strengthen the AIG further through the 
Cross-Border Humanitarian Assistance (CBHA) program, within our 
current policy and legislative framework, i.e., providing 
concrete but measured support while avoiding the pitfalls of an 
unsustainable institution-building effort. 

The O/AIDRep coordinates assistance with the Ministries of 
Health, Education and Agriculture and has provided some limited 
logistical support to these same entities as well as the 
Ministries of Finance and Information. 

Our policy has been, and will continue to be in the near-term, 
not to provide funds directly to the AIG, but rather to make 
procurements ourselves and transfer supplies for their 
operations (e.g., office materials) to them. Where salaries are 
involved, all individuals whose salaries we support, go under 
the payroll of our contractors. The contractors disburse funds 
directly to the individuals. 

In addition, to continuing the type of assistance we have 
provided so far, DAA/ANE, ANE/AF and STATE, have discussed with 
Larry Crandall ways that we can bring the AIG more fully on 
board project planning efforts. One idea is to have the AIG 
sign Memorandum of Understanding with A.I.D. accompanying our 
contracts/agreements in order to give the AIG a greater sense of 
responsibility/commitment to CBHA projects but without getting 
them involve in the management of funds. You should ask Larry 
what is the status of this idea. 

Recent Congressional language (see next page) strongly 
encourages A.I.D. to strengthen the AIG, particularly their 
financial management capabilities. We should continue to resist 
channeling funds through the AIG given their limited 
capabilities; we are working closely with the Hill, however, to 
ensure that their concerns are met. 

The above points were discussed with Larry and Tom Reese during 
Larry's recent TDY. ANE and Larry both agree on continuing the 
kind of measured assistance that we have provided to date. Yet, 
given the sensitive issues involved in our assistance to the 
AIG, the O/AIDRep requests specific approval from ANE to 
undertake even limited assistance efforts to the AIG. You may 
wish to discuss with Larry his views on assistance to the AIG 
and, if you are in agreement with them, be prepared to delegate 
to the O/AIDRep authority to provide limited assistance to the 
AIG without clearing each request with AID/W— assuming such 
grants are consistent with currentt policy. The details and 
formal authority for this could be spelled out in a cable from 
Washington to the field when you return. 



btSmrim \ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES [ J^JS 



MAKING APPROPRIATIONS FOR toe FOREIGN OPERATIONS. EXPORT PI- 
NANCT^G^LW RELATED PROGRAMS FOR TOEtoSl WaSbSnC 
SEPTEMBER SC.1W0. AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES ^^ wwm» 

•„ NovxMMUl.lW-Onlmdtohtjcinud 



Mr. Obit, from the committee on conference, 
submitted the following 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

(TDMcoapasy HJL 839] 

The Committee of Conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
House* on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (HJt 2939) 
makinc appropriations for the Foreign Operations, Export Financ- 



SSl^L** °^5Ii« , P 0B »'" *"** =**» •**»■ full and free con: 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

« *2? t iP*J eMte ncede from ^ amendmente numbered 6. 9. 14. 
28. 29. 84, 89. 41. 60. 56, 57, 58. 59. 60. 61, 70. 71, S^Tfe 88. & 

So <&%!& % 108. 109. nil 119. 129. Mm, liOfiTuk 

JQ*\ : the House recede xrom its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Stnate numbered 1, 2. 10. 16T18. 27, 80. 82. 86. 8T8M5747; 
ff^JM 2 * *■ U6 » llg . I 23 . *2«. *W. 1*. 14U48 l4 14Tl47 
Jft If!' ?8* J& If?- IS , l H» HP* ^ 1S5 « 166. 170T17T 172. 
SI* J2f III* JS* !§i» 1?J. I 83 ' 184 > I 86 . 188. 189, 190. 191 19% 
iS i& iff* 196, 198. 200, 202, 203, 204, 205. 206. 207 2o£ 20$ 

§S' £?* £?• S£ 5£ III' 21* S 22 ^ S 23 «* S ^ *S *» 
He* I& §?• 25* SI- Si* S!* *J !£• *** u *> *»• *•* »• 

256, 258. 261, 264, 265, 268, 269, and 271, and agree Co the tame. 
Amendment numbered 7: 

♦Jfe' *?* Hoa £IS& f £ m *■ «**?« nent ««> the amendment of 
the *2 enate nombered 7, and agree to the same with an amendment 
asroiiowc 

^itU&X.,** fe ^ m P n, P° Md ty «•»* amendment insert 
9137,948,091; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: 
rf1& t c? e * Hoa,e S^M*" 11 j* ^iMfc-reement to the amendment 
"the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an a 



»{tt^toMt of the Hou* to tli. amendn^t ofS Sm^ 

nxmamott omcnNZNO abokions and dcvocuktaby 

vnuLcunoN 

gWta^nt No. 165: In*rts action number propel by the 

ATOHAWTtTAN— HUMANTTAJUAN AMffTANCK 

gAaendnent No. 166: Inserts section number proposed by the 

numanitanan Aanstance Program. This assures that th^or^rTZ 
wiM receive a minimum of $7^000,000. ^^ Program 

JS^ ?»{*"!■ ecoti »« «» believe that there b a need for • 

and%5&?!! fi£ hB T* n ?' eoncwMd •bout the lack of focus 

and direction in US. policy in Afghanistan since the Soviat vttfc. 



*5P*n people u i bringing the war to a dose. ^^ 

Am eonferees believe that the Ageacyfbr International Ik***.' 
mentsbould coordinate dcatly itt^n^LSianTu»ort SthS 
•ppropriate ministries of the Afghan TinterSaW^t^-SJ 



to *S^5gJ lu *to *• fcture direction of our aatistance program 
Amendment No. 168: Reported in technical disacreement. «■• 
"•aagers on the part e/tSeHouse wSlfSanmSco^racedJ 
*nd concur in the amendment of the Sm^^.viT^.vL-^K 
QffMM .hell ta^SffEfllib^^ 

Amendment No. 169: Reported in technical disasreemenL Tbm 
nuagers on the part of the House will offer anSSonTrecadJ 
g,jncur in the amendment of the Senate with anVime*unS?2 



In lieu of the matter stricken by Mid amendment, insert: : Pro- 
vided, That of the fundi appropriated under the heading "Private 
§! K J^Jfc vironmmt > *** £**&. Development A**i*tance", 
S13.S00.000 ehall be tmneferred to "International Organuation* 
and Program*" and made available only for the United Nation* Af~ 
gkaputan Emergency Trust Fund 

The managers on the part of the Senate will move to concur in 
the amendment of the Houae to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees have agreed to provide $18,500,000 for the Afghan- 
iatan Emergency "fruit Fond. These fund* are to be derived from 
the Private Sector. Environment and Energy, Development Aarirt- 
ance account and made available to the united Nations through 
the International Organizations and Programs account, 

HUVATX VOLUNTARY OBGANIZAnONS— DOCUMENTATION 

^ Amendment No. 170: Inserts section number p ropose d by the 



KL SALVADOl— INVSSTIOATION OP UVKDBM 

Amendment No. 171: Inserts section number p ropose d by the 



Amendment No. 172: Inserts section number propos ed by the 



Amendment No. 178: Inserts language proposed by the Senate 
changing the reference of "Economic Support Assistance" to "Eco- 
nomic Support Fund". 

IMMUNIZATIONS fOX CHODUN 

Amendment No. 174: Inserts section number proposed by the 
Senate. 
„ A m en dment Na 175: Deletes subsection letter p roposed by the 



Amendment No. 176: Deletes language prop ose d by the Senate 
earmarking not less than $50,000,000 for immunixatians for chil- 
dren, and requiring a report by April 1, 1991 on the •stent to 
which the goal of universal access to childhood immunisation has 
been achieved. The conferees agreed that the Agency for Interna* 
tional Development is to carry out in fiscal year 1990 an immunits- 
tion program of at least $50,000,000 and report to the Committee 
on Appropriations on the funding amount that has been made 
available. 

r, vnutGizanoM 



October, 1989 



— The increase in demand for poppy world-wide has 
contributed to greater production in Afghanistan. Poppy 
yields in Afghanistan increased from 300 NT in 197f to 600 
MT in 1989. 

— The increase in availabilities of opium holds serious 
consequences for the D.S. Southwest Asia, of which 
Afghanistan is the largest producer, supplies poppy in 
quantities that amount to 40% of the United States' heroin 
supply. 

— A component of the A.I.D. Narcotics Interim Strategy is a 
pilot project in which agricultural assistance has not been 
provided in areas where poppies are grown unless commanders 
in those areas are willing to cooperate in elimination 
efforts. 

— The Narcotics Strategy incorporates the Education Sector 
Support Project in disseminating narcotics awareness 
literature. Health Sector Support Project is involved in 
narcotics abuse awareness and training of health workers to 
recognize and treat narcotics abuse cases. 

— The Narcotics Interim Strategy evolved into the Narcotics 
Awareness and Control Project (NACP). The main components 
of the NXCP consist of a communications/awareness program, 
a set of rural development/crop substitution activities, 
and a research effort to better the poppy problem and 
lessons lesrned from the first two components. 

— A.I.D. is engaged in an on-going dialogue on the 
narcotics issue with the the Afghan interim Government 
(AIG) and other key representatives of the resistance. 
Resistance leaders are constantly reminded of OSG concern 
that everything possible is being done to eliminate poppy 
production in Afghanistan. 

— The ON has made anti-narcotics activities a priority as 
well. UN Fund for Drug Abuse and Control (ONPDAC) has 
planned activities that include public awareness and crop 
substitution programs. UN Office of the Coordinator for 
Afghanistan (UNOCA) has budgeted $3 oil* ion for a crop 
substitution program in the 1989 Plan of Action. 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY A**\ 

On September 6, 1989, President George Bush, in his first 
nationally televised address *9 President, singled out narcotics 
as the greatest domestic threat facing America today. To counter 
this threat, the President introduced a five year anti-narcotics 
strategy, an important element of which focuses beyond U.S. 
borders to those areas where narcotics are grown, processed, and 
sent along their way to int ernational markets. The narcotics 
Awareness and Cont rol BeuJshjL will stffrport the President's 
m*rar*gy. by promoting iiaic6tlc s-*awarenesl >aaonq Afghans, and by 
restricting new opium production arjd, where possible, eliminating 
Tn-gfr fft T T ? fPY rrTiturHnn fn nritn tnittin, St will do so 
cautiously and systematically and with a full understanding of the 
difficulties of the task. 

The project, extending 42 months at a cost of $12 .5 million, 
is the first of an anticipated two phase program, the second phase 
of which is as yet undesigned. Midway through the project, an 
evaluation will help redirect project resources to the most 
effective components. A second evaluation after 36 months of 
implementation will provide the foundation for an amended, or new 
AAM. This second phase will take account of the evolution of the 
political situation in rural Afghanistan, as well as the lessons 
of the first phase. 

The project has three components. The first component 
promotes narcotics awareness to refugees, the resistance forces 
and their supporting population inside Afghanistan, the resistance 
political leadership, and the donor community located in 
- Pakistan. Narcotics awareness campaigns will draw the connection 
in the Afghan mind between narcotics production and cultivation on 
the one hand and drug addiction and social decay on the other 
through images, radio, and traveling medical/communications teams 
delivering highly directed messages. The religious power of Islam 
will be employed at every level in the society to mobilize the 
latent forces said to be ready to proscribe both narcotics 
production and use. 

The second component is directed toward eliminating poppy 
cultivation in areas of Afghanistan where conditions lend 
themselves to a high probability of success. Seven to eight 
poppy elimination plans will be negotiated with commanders or 
local shuras in which A.X.D. will agree to provide development 
resources in exchange for an immediate poppy ban, or a gradual 
elimination of poppy cultivation in those instances in which an 
immediate ban is not a realistic option. Fund* under this project 
will also be available for PVO-supported poppy elimination 
programs. 

The third component of MACP will help to establish an 
analytical base to facilitate implementation of the project. A 
monitoring and evaluation unit will track those initiatives 



funded m the first two components to identify successes, 
failures, and their determinants. Recommended program 
adjustments should emerge on a regular basis from this ongoinq 
analysis. Another aspect of the component will be 
project-financed research that will attempt to learn more about 
w. Afghans plant poppy and the forces that can prevent and 
eliminate production. The agricultural and commercial 
feasibility of high value export crops will also be studied. 

•^J^US*???* ¥i " t ? e *»Pl«««nted by a contractor under the 
policy and implementation guidance of the Mission narcotics 
officer. The contractor will work with and assist in the 
development of Afghan organisations to undertake critical 
elements of project implementation. In each component potential 
collaborators and sub-contracting implementors have already been 
identified. 

Each of the three project components has been designed with 
the realisation that anti-narcotics projects are among the most 
problemmatical in A.l.D.«s portfolio. Targetted beneficiaries 
may not perceive themselves to be beneficiaries in the same 
sense that beneficiaries of more traditional development 
activities might; and indeed farmers are invariably set back, at 
least financially, by successful crop substitution efforts. 
Along with this typical constraint of conflicting 
beneficiary/donor interests, the Afghanistan Narcotics Awareness 
and control Project carries the atypical burden of operating in 
a situation of economic debilitation, political destabilization, 
and infrastructural deterioration. Security considerations 
prevent direct monitoring and contact between targetted 
po lations and U.S. staff is not possible. 

Despite these very real handicaps, we are convinced that there 
are opportunities for effective and successful anti-narcotics 
interventions for which we must position ourselves to take 
advantage, it's been demonstrated through an A.I.D. pilot. 
Project Alpha, that committed and well respected local 
authorities, supported with seed, tractors, and other 
agricultural resources, can persuade farmers to make the switch 
away from poppy cultivation, it is also becoming increasingly 
evident that the Afghans themselves are beginning to recognize 
that narcotics related activities are contrary to the principles 
of Islam and a further threat to the morality and stability of 
an already traumatized Afghan society. 
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MINE AWARENESS/MINE DETECTION TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
FOR AFGHANISTAN 

Millions of nines have been scattered throughout 
Afghanistan endangering the safe return of Afghan refugees to 
their homes. The number of live mines, disseminated primarily 
L"*l*li S r *! 8 £ iS ^nificant. A.I.D., in close association 
with the United Nations and other donors, has thus undertaken a 
humanitarian effort in order to reduce the threat of mines in 
Afghanistan. 

A.l.D.*s involvement with mine awareness/mine detection 
programs for Afghanistan began before the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops in February of 1989. Anticipating that the Soviets 
would leave behind countless live mines throughout the country, 
the Office of the A.I.D. Representative for Afghanistan 
(O/AIDRep) began planning for the implementation of a pilot 
two-pronged approach to help reduce casulties resulting from 
land mines. The first element is a small pilot mine awareness 
program. The second element is a pilot project which provides 
detect lon/demining training and assistance for Afghans using 
dogs trained by specialists from Thailand. The dogs were 
previously used successfully in similar programs along the 
Thai-Cambodian border. 

,««« The Bine awarenes s Pilot program was initiated in December 
1988 as a sub-project of the Commodity Export Project (CEP). 
The sub-project experimented with the production of cloth 
prints (which are more durable, transportable and cheaper than 
conventional paper posters) for use as educational mine 
awareness materials. The idea is to create a general awareness 
of the hazards of mines and mine fields. The cloth is designed 
?H d P rod « ced jointly by the University of Nebraska at Omaha 
(UNO) and the Education Center for Afghanistan (ECA) under the 
auspices of the Afghan Interim Government (AIG) Ministry of 
Education and the O/AIDRep Education Sector Support Project 
(ESSP). The materials are disseminated in refugee camps 
located in Pakistan as well as schools and villages in 
Afghanistan. The sub-project has also developed and 
distributed mine awareness textbooks and has presented 
information on mines by means of instructional videotapes. 
0N0, m association with ECA, has provided the necessary 
technical support. The ON has developed a similar mine 
awareness/detection program, based on A.l.D.'s pilot project. 



The nine dog pilot project, which began in June. 1989 
involves the use of mine detection dogs donated bj the Royal 
Thai Army as well as Thai Army dog trainers to instruct Afghan* 
in mine detection techniques, while the program is cSrrJntlS 
managed and funded entirely by a I D it i« £««•£ #-k!J "* ?.. 

as part of its larger humanitarian effort known as %i»raM«n 
Salaam/Operation Safe Passage-. Alternated? ?he Al?t« 

iiPTatt i?^ nte ?J lo 5 to forro its own ^mining cajaci??, the 
AIG might utilize the dog mine detection technology. 

,„* « e M 9hans ? ave demonstrated a high level cf proficiency 
and capacity to learn quickly in spite of the P rot ^iency 
*nai-English-Pashto language barrier. Twelve Afahana »^ «.„« 
Pakistanis graduate* fro* the init!ai ten week"!™ fog 
training course on August 29, 1989. The objective was to test 

e^o^ 1U t„a? f face a s n Al g ^L?a S „? ~" ° f "» «** «^ 

Pr-^'TS^^^ S.C A^^ers 

assistants, and Explosive Ordnance Disposal personnel eSterel' 

Sn 9 Septlmb"r ( ?n kti ^. PrOVinCe) t0 begi " thei ' «•" •vSuXlSn 
on September 30. This represents the first systematic effort 

S.5Sa d C eminer n s C ? ^ the Af9ha " " iM d ° g *»«•« "iJ'uS! 

11 ^h/^L* 309 teara V e £ urned from Afghanistan on November 
11. The teams reported that they cleared approximately 137 
kilometers of road leading into the town o?™££! mtiJF 
province. Approximately 734 mines were removed or blown in 

on NovLEe?^?? 9 ***** "*" 8cheduled to " tu ™ to Afghanistan 
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TALKING POINTS FOR WORKING LUNCBEON WITH ACTING PRESIDENT GAILANI 
Where: Peshawar 



Date: 


December 3, 


1989 


Time: 


12:30 p.m. 




Duration: 


2 hours 





N.B.: Oailani may be familiar with the O/AIDRep's 
democratic-pluralism initiatives (DPI). You should consult with 
the U.S. Mission regarding if /how this topic should be raised. 

Acting President Ahmed Gailani (also the head of the "Supreme 
Court" and in charge of setting up new elections) is the leader of 
the Mahaz-i-Milli (National Islamic Front of Afghanistan) party. 
The party falls within the category of conservative or 
traditionalist (versus fundamentalist a la Bekmatyar and 
Rabbani). Its support is limited to Gilzai Pashtuns tribes in the 
east. He is the most Westernized and secular of the major 
resistance leaders, moderate and monarchist in beliefs and has 
consistently advocated a future role for the former King Zahir 
Shah. 

o Pir Gailani, would you please comment on your government's 
priorities for the near-term development of your nation? * 

o Can you comment on the status of elections for a new Afghan 
government? 

o The Ministry of Agriculture has recently made great strides 
in organizing itself and developing an action plan. Can the 
DSG expect to see an increase in the rapidity with which 
other individual line ministries are organizing themselves 
into viable organizations? 

o What are your views on the need for increased amounts of 

food inside Afghanistan? Are there particular provinces or 
cities (e.g., Kabul) which you see requiring increased food 
supplies ov«r the winter? 

o Our A.I.D. Representative *s Office is eager to increase its 
working relationships with the AIG. However, we are 
concerned about accountability for funds and commodities. 
Bow can we work together to ensure that these concerns are 
met? 



Pir is an honorific title. You should consult with the U.S. 
Mission on the appropriate way to address Gailani. 



TALKING POINTS FOR MEETING WITH ABDOL HAQ - BEAD OF NEWLY 
ESTABLISHED AIG SECURITY FORCE ~~ 

Where: Peshawar; Abdul Haq's Compound 

Date: December 3, 1989 

Tine: 4:30 p.m. 

Duration: 1.5 hours 

Abdul Haq is a member of the Bezbi-Islami-Khalis party (not to 
be confused with Hekmatyar's Bezbi-Islami, a distinct party). 
Be is a commander in the Kabul region and, earlier in the war, 
was an extremely effective military leader against Soviet 
forces. His greatest exploit is the destruction of the Kabul 
amunition depot in 1985. Hag lost a leg fighting in 1987 (the 
OSG financed his trip to Europe to receive an artificial limb. 
Accordingly, he now spends less time in Afghanistan and more 
time in Peshawar. 

Haq is very interested in narcotics irradication and plans to 
start a special narcotics force. He has other elaborate plans 
to strengthen and staff the security forces (including great 
uniforms that he's designed); establish a system of tolls and 
road taxes inside liberated areas in Afghanistan to raise money 
for the AIG and to streamline the current system of individual 
commanders levying their own taxes; and well as other schemes. 

Haq speaks fluent English. 

Talking Points 

o Establishing a security department under the current 
conditions in Afghanistan is a monumental task. You are 
certainly to be commended for leading this effort. What is the 
current status of the department? Do you have full cooperation 
from the seven parties and everyone in the AIG? 

o Your interest in controlling narcotics production will 
serve your country well. Undoubtedly, future OSG support for 
the resistance and Afghanistan will depend on concrete success 
in this area. Although AID cannot provide assistance directly 
to you because of our regulations, we are working to ensure 
that other OSG agencies can support you. Do you sense that 
poppy production in liberated areas can be significantly 
reduced? What are the problems that you face? 

o I understand that you plan to establish a system of 
tolls and taxes. Will this have a negative impact on 
cross-border trade? (Note: that is not the extent but it's 
worth asking). Will individual commanders permit you to do this? 



TALKING P OINTS FOR LDNCHEON WITH PAKISTANI INTE R-SERVTPER 
INTELLIGENCE SERVICE " 

Where: Islamabad 

Date: December 4, 1989 

Time: 1:00 pm 

Duration: 1.5 hours 

O/AID/Rep will provide background and talking points in 
Islamabad. 



INTERIM AFGHAN GOVERNMENT 

PRESIDENT: Prof. Sebgliatullali Hojadeddi( ANLF-Afghan Mat. Lib. Front) 
PRIME MINISTER: Prof. Abd Al-Rab Abd Ul Rassul Sayyaf (Ittehad) 
FOREIGN MINISTER: Engineer Gulbuddin Hekmatyar (Hezb-Hekmatyar) 
MINISTER OF DEFENSE: Maulvi Mohamad tlabi Mohaimedi {Harakat) 
MINISTER OF INTERIOR: Maulvi Mohamad Ynis Khali $ (Hezb-Khalls) . 
MINISTER OF RECONSTRUCTION: Prof. Ourhanuddin Rabbani Waniat-I-Islami) 
MINISTER OF FINANCE: Hr. Hi day at Anin Arsala (NIFA) 
MINISTER OF NATIONAL SECURITY: Mr. Oin Mohamad (Hezb-Khalis) 
MINISTER OF INFORMATION: Or. Hajibullah Lafraie (Jaaiat-!-Islami) 

. MINISTER OF COMMUNICATIONS: Engineer Ahmad Shah (Ittehad) 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION: Or. Farouq Azam (NIFA) 
MINISTER OF TRIBES AND FRONTIER: Us ted AH Ansari (Hezb-Hikmatyar) 
MINISTER OF HEALTH: Or. Sayed Mohammad Nadir Khurrara (ANLF) 
MINISTER OF HAJ AND RELIGION: Maulvi Abdul Razzaq (Hezb-Khalis) 
MINISTER OF SCIENCE AMD RESEARCH: Maulvi Mohammad Islamuddin (Harakat) 
MINISTER OF MINES AND INDUSTRIES: Engineer Ishan Jan (Jamtat-I-Islami) 
MINISTER OF JUSTICE: Mr. Qazi Hajiullah (He 2b llekmatyar) 

'MINISTER OF AGRICUITURE: Maulvi Mohammad Shah Fazli (Harakat) 
MINISTER OF PLANNING: Or. Abdul Aziz Ferough 
SUPREME COURT: Pir Gailani (NIFA) 
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BRIEFING PAPER ON THE HEALTH WORKER TRAINING PROGRAM 

Where:: Afghan National Liberation Pront (Mojadiddi) Hujahideen 
Camp, Peshawar 



Date: 


December 2, 


1989 


Time: 


9:00 a.m. 




Duration: 


1 hour 





Under the O/AIDRep-financed Health Sector Support Project, 1,606 basic 
health workers (BHW) have graduated from the twelve week BHW course. 
A BHW roughly matches international standards established by the World 
Health Organization for a village health worker. The BHWs are trained 
to diagnose and treat health problems such as malaria, diarrheal 
diseases, respiratory illnesses, gastro-intestinal complaints and skin 
infections. The BHWs have few opportunities to consult with doctors 
or nurses and must assume major responsibility for health coverage in 
their working area. 

The BHWs receive supplies for six months to a year. When they return 
for more supplies, they are referred, at least once each year, to a 12 
day refresher training program. 

This training site is one of many that was set up under the project 
with the assistance of the project contractor. Management Sciences for 
Health, to train BHWs (as well as provide buddy care training to 
mujahideen). The Afghan Health Committee, now part of the AIG's 
Ministry of Health, is responsible for, inter alia , curricula 
development, training, management/administrative support for training 
programs, refresher training courses, and testing and certification. 
This camp was converted into a BHW refresher training camp during a 
recent reorganization of the training program. 

o Has the training of female BHWs, female nurses/paramedics or 
midwives begun yet? 

o What do the BHW themselves see as their priority once inside 
Afghanistan? Is curative prevention more important now than 
emergency trama care? 

o Bow do the BHWs (and other that receive training) receive their 
salaries? Will those BHWs who complete the refresher training 
program expect a salary increase and/or opportunity to advance? 

o is there any charge for services rendered or medication provided 
inside Afghanistan? Is a fee-f or-service system a realistic 
possibility? 

o What is the actual role of the MOPH in the design, training and 
testing of the BHWs receiving refresher training? 



BRIBFIHS PAPER ON SB I ND AND REFUGEE CAMP 

Where:: Shindand Camp near Kohat 

Date: December 2, 1989 

Tine: 2:00 p.n. 

Duration: 1 hour 

N.B.: You may wish to wear a long, loose skirt and blouse 
for this visit. A scarf to be wrapped around head and shoulders 
is also advised. 

Onlike many of the refugee camps around Peshawar, Shindand is not 
a showcase -camp for dignitaries, primarily because it is not near 
Peshawar and access is more limited to foreign visitors. 

At Shindand, you will see a broad, sprawling camp which consists 
of two distinct sections: the "old camp" contains 4,130 refugees; 
the "new camp" contains 9,781 refugees, mostly from Jalalabad, who 
arrived between Pebrurary and May, 1989. 

The camp has basic facilities — little access to water and 
electricity. Both old and new camp have one basic health unit. 
Latrines are under construction. Life, especially for women is 
hard, you may see many closed compounds (typically Pathan) where 
an entire extended family or clan live. Women do not leave their 
compound (unless accompanied by a male member of the family) and, 
therefore, their lives frequently revolve around activities within 
their compound and social intercourse with other women is 
limited. You cannot go inside a compounded unless invited. 
People, especially what few women you will see, will shy away from 
visitors, although the children will always be around to ask for 
little gifts. (Remember if you give a gift to one, they all ask 
for something!!) 

o You may wish to ask what facilities (either Pakistani, ONHCR 
or PVO-provided ) are available for the refugees. 

o What is the feeling about returning to their native province. 

o what assistance would they most like to receive when they 
return to Afghanistan (materials for bousing, farm 
implements, food, money, etc.). 

o Are new refugees still arriving? Prom where? What has 
driven them out of Afghanistan? 

o What preconditions must exist, according to the refugees, 
before they will return to Afghanistan? 

o Are the social services provided in the camp adequate to 
meet the needs of women and girls? 



BRIEFING PAPER ON OB-GYN HOSPITAL 



Where: Peshawar 

Date: December 2, 1989 

Tine: 3:45 PM 

Duration: One Hour 

In response to urgent requests from the International Rescue 
Committee (IRC) (an O/AIDRep-funded NGO), in September, the 
O/AIDRep provided a one year, $96,000 grant to IRC to fund the 
OB-GYN Hospital in Peshawar. The hospital is an Afghan managed 
institute which treats patients primarily from the local Afghan 
refugee population. The facility fills a high priority need in 
that it is the only hospital in Peshawar providing OB-GYN services 
by female doctors and nurses to Afghan women. 

Talking Points : 

o On the average, how many women are treated in a month and 
what, typically are they treated for? 

o What problems do you face in operating the hospital? Do 
you have sufficient trained female staff? 

o How do you see the health situation facing Afghan women, 

both in the camps and Afghanistan? Are there opportunities 

to expand women's health care programs, especially inside 
Afghanistan? 

o Are you able to provide any maternal/child health care? 



BRIEFING PAPER ON THE ACLU TRDCK FARM 



Where:: 


Peshawar 


Date: 


December 3, 1989 


Time: 


8:00 a.m. 


Duration: 


2 hours 



In November, 1988, the O/AIDRep began to support the Afghan 
Construction and Logistics Unit (ACLO) in response to urgent needs 
to transport donated foodstuffs and other humanitarian commodities 
to distribution points inside Afghanistan, and to carry out basic 
construction and repairs on the war-damaged or neglected roads and 
bridges which carry these convoys. 

The ACLO has been sending convoys inside Afghanistan since 
November 1988. Convoys are directed to a number of shuras 
representing all parties. No party receives undue favoritism. By 
the end of August, 1989, 156 convoys (ranging from ten to sixty 
trucks per convoy), or over 1,600 truckloads of commodities (over 
8,800 tons), had been delivered inside Afghanistan. For the most 
part, these convoys have transported food in response to growing 
shortages. A rate structure has been developed and is applied for 
each truck in every convoy. 

The ACLO currently has a fleet of 88 new seven- ton, 4x4 heavy 
trucks, and 30 3/4-ton 4x4 pick-ups provided by A.I.D. The ACLU 
also has two operational heavy equipment teams which are engaged 
in road rehabilitation and bridge building activities. Each unit 
has a crew of 140 Afghans. This unit has over 66 pieces of 
construction equipment. 

Also see Tab B, Briefing Paper on the ACLO. 

The "Truck Farm" houses the ACLU vehicles and repair facilities. 
Ronco (project contractor) monitors accompany each convoy. 

o Bow do you receive instructions as to the destination of 
your convoys? 

o Bow do the convoys travel (e.g., what kind of protection do 
they receive)? 

o Bow do you ensure that the convoys carry only humanitarian 
goods? 



BRIEFING PAPER ON THE ASIA FODDATION 

Where: Asia Foundation, Islamabad 

Date: December 5, 1989 

Time: 2:45 PM 

Duration: One-Half Hour 

The Asia Foundation (TAF) sent two consultants, former Ambassador 
to Afghanistan Theodore Eliot and Jim Dal ton, to Pakistan during 
the spring of 1989 to investigate ways in which to promote 
democratic-pluralism for Afghanistan. Eliot's political analysis 
and Dal ton's project design experience led to a preliminary 
strategy paper on rebuilding Afghanistan's social infrastructure. 

In November 1989, TAF revised the preliminary paper. The result 
was a paper outlining several program activities for potential TAF 
and/or A.I.D. support totaling $1.2 million. Among the program 
activities are: training in public administration, financial 
administration, foreign service, English language, business 
management, and leadership; legal research and studies, human 
rights awareness activities, training for non-governmental 
organizations in community development, support for professional 
associations, studies and observations of democratic processes and 
institutions, and preservation of national culture and heritage. 
O/AIDRep is currently reviewing the paper. 

Talking Points : 

o We are pleased to learn that TAF is placing a 
representative and staff in the field for its Afghanistan 
program. How soon do you expect to have the representative's 
office fully staffed and operational? 

o The possibility of TAF and National Endowment for 
Democracy collaboration on activities for Afghanistan has 
been raised in the past. In light of the fact that TAF will 
have staff on the ground to manage activities, have TAF and 
NED discussed potential cooperation? 

o Which activities in your paper do you consider key to your 
efforts? Have you been able to identify any qualified 
Afghans to receive the training you outline in your paper? 

o Have you approached any members of the AIG concerning your 
ideas? What was their reaction/comment? 



fliumiuu yAWiK UH fKAl«l«U ANU vui'atiuual uhhthm fuk APUHAH BUSLIB WDBETT 

Where: : Peshawar 

Date: Deceaber 3, 1989 

Tiae: 3:00 p. a. 

Duration: 1 hour 

This center was foraed by a group of professional Afghan woaen. 
The purpose of the center is to expand training and vocational 
opportunities for Afghan woaen in the refugee camps. As a result 
of cultural constraints, Afghan aen have often been the exclusive 
beneficiaries of training and other assistance; this center offers 
an opportunity for woaen to receive further support and expand 
their practical training. The group is also highly conscious of 
the threat that religious fundamentals pose to woaen* s programs 
and are careful to avoid anything that aight trigger a reaction 
from then, currently, the center receives $30,000 in grant 
assistance from the International Rescue Committee (IRC) under the 
O/AlDRep-financed Rural Assistance Project. The Asia Foundation, 
as well as the governments of Canada and Australia, have also 
indicated their intention to provide grants. 

In addition to IRC support, the center is seeking assistance to 
establish linkages with women's organizations in other Muslim 
countries (they are included as a potential grantee under the 
National Endowment fur Democracy DPI proposal). 

o What is the traditional role of women in Afghanistan and in 
Islamic society? Are your training efforts building on 
these roles? 

o Do you think that expanding training opportunities for women 
will be acceptable to other groups in Afghanistan? Have you 
encountered any problems? 

o What specifically is the focus of your training efforts? 
Are these in line with realistic job opportunities for 
Afghan women? 

o Do you anticipate problems from religious fundamentalists as 
the Center's profile begins to increase or when activities 
are initiated in the camps? 

o Can you elaborate on the other programs being initiated by 
the Center, specifically the employment referal service, 
newsletter, and carpentry and kitchen gardening pr^graas? 

"I The center is also referred to as the Afghan's Women's 
Resource center 
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Rcpatrimliwt •fAfgltm* ttfugtn will a«s4«f Mrfly a**rf ayea e/7««d> sfteff er, m*dm«4ie*lfnimm**t ami 
•ftkremmHtry. 

Continue U.S. Aid to 
Afghanistan 



Since 1982, my deepest 
foreign policy concern has 
been that of gaining 
Western assistance for 
the freedom fighter* in AJghani- 
stan and support for the civilian 
refugees displaced by the war. My 
hope has focused on a future of 



sy CkarlttWiUn 

peace and self-determination for 
the Afghan people. 

The Genera accords signed in 
April 1988 csBed for the withdraw, 
a! of all Soviet troops and a hands- 
off comxniUneBt from Moscow. Re- 
grettably, during the first six 
months after the end of Soviet oc 



the cot 



mist govern- 



in Kabul (the PDPA) was 
supplied by its Soviet benefac- 
tors with more military equip- 
ment than had been given to the 
PDPA since the beginning of the 
conflict. There was no indication 
asof midsummer that this pipeline 
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What should lure constitut- 
ed a first step toward peace~af- 
tor tea years of war aad nine 
yean of brutal SovirteconmtioB 
-^ bsen marred by eoatmusd 
fightmg aad lorn of cMMaa Ives. 
The extensive wearjons strength 
of the communist Afghan army k 
eanainf serious problems for the 

But prrhaps the most essay 
a ttire du r in g recent monthe on the 
Van of Nvbunth'i government 
ha* been to open Kabul to West- 
« ywrnslists aad begia subtle 
yet effective public relation* ef- 
forts to atreaftbea his for* 
arnment'a profile la the world 
community aad uadenniae asp- 
port for the resistance. News 
reports from Afghanistan have 
abiftod their focus from the will of 
the resistance aad the determine- 
tk» of the Afglum refugees to re- 
tarn to their homes only under a 
a oncommu akt forernmeat to the 
hmhed view of the war from ia- 
aide Kabul 

Not one story has detailed 
the fact that moat (probably 90 
percent) of the rural countryside 
k imdermujshideea control Pop- 
ulated areas admmktered by the 
resistance are beginning to ben- 
efit from medical facilities, 
schools, and agricultural support 
programs being provided by the 
Afghan Iaterim Government 
(AIG) baaed a Peshawar. Hk> 
ataa. with the backing of the 
United States, Pakistan, aad oth- 



Justifymg continued UjS.u> 
t m assktiag the muja- 



kedeeai _ 

difficult as the world's memory 
of the Soviet iavasion fades. But 
such arguments exist. As Eke 
Krakowski stated m his article in 
Ttt Woaua I (October 1968): 

Jest as VS. auction, or toes 
of iatenst m Alrhaaistan, 
could well avd the fate af 
the Afghans sad obliterate 
all the gain* so co urag eo u s. 
h? woo, so appropriate VS. 
deem could be critical fat oa- 
tabHsbiag a free, legitimate 
Afgbsn goverameat able to 
tackle coastracUvely the 
Basil of the Afghan people. 

Most importantly, our job is 
not over, and its scope is mind* 
boggling. Because of the destruc- 
tion left behind and due to inev- 
itable internal conflicts, it will 
take many years for this ravaged 
country to be able to support its 
People. 

The number of hospitals and 
medical choice established so far 
in the countryside continues to 
grow, but it will need to be in- 
creased rapidly m order to pre- 
vent the tragedy of widespread 
disease. The agricultural base &r 
b of rural Afghawttfm feu 
been wiped out by bombing, poi- 
•oned water supply and irrigation 
systems, aad mining of fields aad 
toads, lfsny lines of transporta- 
tion no kmger exist Beads are 
being rebuilt, but a network for 
transporting goods and people 
wiD be needed. Boosing* also a 
top priority. Shelter and aanita- 
tioa needs am critical 



Fee- at least the next year, 
aad natfl there is a stable govern* 
asset in Kabul that represents a 
truly free Afghanistan, emergen- 
ey assda win require direct defo- 
ery of memoes to the thousand* of 
riDegsB and millions of refugees 
trying to lebuDd from virtually 
aoQung. The extent ao far of the 
AKS snanatrie* m adnmiarterieg 
tehef aid m some parts of the 
country is encouraging. But, in 
addition to iawridB* the AIG and 
local offidak with valuable expe- 
rienee at gttrerajag (on a knotted 
but growing scale) aad spread- 
mg confidence among the Afghan 



stability in those put* of Afghan- 
kttan that are currently peaceful 

Atnmwito RIFUOIIS 

Repatriation of Afghan ref- 
ogees will require an effort that 
has ao precedent in modem histo- 
ry. It may involve the movement 
and resettlement of as much as 45 
percent of Afghanistan's popula- 
tion. Furthermore, shortage* of 
food, shelter, and medical care in 
most areas wul make it difficult 
for many to return. A feeling of 
curity due to discord within 
the resistance groups adds smith- 

Since I960, dosens of private 
aid organixatioas have been oper- 
ating both along the Afghan- 
Pakistani border and inside Af- 
ghanistan to help Chilians and 
refugees. Many of these groups 
are already planning for the first 
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too mob could cripple the eventual 
development of • peaceful, repre- 
sentative government. At wont, 
I k could lay the groundwork tor 
the introduction of Soviet per* 




tion. D* rapid and enormont in- 
fmioa of arms and military equip- 
ment from Moscow has bought 
the PDPA more time than many 
expected. And poor planning by 
some of the Afghan resistance 
lenders in making the move from 
guerrilla tactics to conventional 



Mujaki1nnmmMFrtmekrdieftMr*mpnptri*iUmceimmU Afghan 
miUtgm. 



other countries are contributing 
to help the Afghan people win this 
war is a small investment— if this 
is the last attempt Moscow makes 
to »"»»* satellites, especially 
through savage occupation. That 
is why it is essential for this coun- 
try to maintain its resolve and 
continue vocal and material sup- 
port for the Afghan cause. 



It k most disturbing to bear 
the effects of lopsided reports 
from Kabul surfacing in UJSL ana- 
ryaes of our goals m Afghanistan. 
We are idealists more often than 
realists, and when our best-case 
scenario doesn't play out. the 
foundations of public — ^ o ffvifl 
support often show signs of shift* 
fag. Abandoning the resistance 



many observ e r s to cast doubt on 
the possibility of n mujahkieen 
• victory against PDPA forces. 

I do not subscribe to that 
I pounmiim. A* US. Ambassador 
, Peter Tomsen said in testimony 
i before Congress tut July. Tune 
{ is on the resistances side... The 
' VS. policy of working toward a 
political settlement while contin- 
uing our support tor the resist- 
ance will be successful if we have 
the patience and steadfastness to 
stay the course." 

Even when the war is won. 
either through a couapse of Naji- 
bullsh's farces or a negotiated de- 
psrture of the communist govern- 
ment in Kabul the battle will not 
be entirely over. Historically, the 
various ethnic groups that make 
up the Afghan people have gov 
erned themselves valley by valley, 
with a lo 
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wave of returnmc refugees. With 
the help of tfarae scganitalinM. 
tbe Unitad States and otter cow 
tries will be able to met tbe 
AIG in dehveriai suppfies aosded 
to support viQscet and towns as 
tbeyrdaaSd. 

1 represent a section of east 
Toot far ressovsd from worM 
sjfceaval Ronton* to time X am 
asked why tbe Baked Statss be- 
cuKOodKvlycomktodtobrlp- 
tef this coustrr on tbe otber ride 
ofthe^otM.TBtalPS.iMittMnf 
to tbe Aftfcaa issiitancs an d r*f» 
sssmmaTaattaatteatmoebas 
C huhon m si iu l u w ot and ha- 
manftarian aid since 1980. 

When AlfbanistaB was in- 
vaded by Soviet tnicps m Decem- 
ber 1979. tbe frmwoiift reaction 
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was largely owe of resigns- 
tfca: 'Another damino bas fal- 



Because of the 

destruction left 

behind end due to 

Inevitable internal 

conflicts, it will take 

many years for this 

ravaged country to 

be able to support 

its people. 



bw. Ibete'a Ittk we caa do about 
iL" But bow. because tbe Afghan 
rindeea wm not allowed to 
sefl itbeir Uvea too cheaply la wbat 
woald have bsea a futile sting- 
gfe without outside help, wt are 
seea« what amy be the first real 
victory sgnmst Soviet expansion* 
In. Many countries that bad 
baea dose to falling prey to tbe 



ism nmy new think twice. Other 
retist an ce m ove m ents around the 
world may be less mdinsd to fold 
aad die. Iba syjsal otnt by the 



occupation of a country as* be 
reversed. What** more, commun- 
ism's viability as a philosophy m 
tbe Hard World is vulnerable. 
Wbat the United States and 



Cunntmt ittvt* - co*u£HUk*v 
CONTINUE U.S. AID 




mgaintUkecilif. 



becoming a factor only in rela- 
tively modem times. Our great- 
est mistake would be to expect 
a Western-style democracy to 
emerge in this ancient country. 

Projections of an anti- 
Western radical government— a 
possible twin to Iran— indicate, 
however, a reliance on poor 
research, Once the communist 
government in power is gone, 
there will undoubtedly be a period 
of infighting and discord before 
a freely chosen government is 
established. It will be Islamic, bat 
to be representative k will Most 
likely be more moderate Shan 
fundamentalist and predominant- 
ly Sunni MusEm a philosophy. 
Shiite Muslims— the sect followed 



by the vast majority of Iranians 
—represent only a very small per- 



Repatriationof 

Afghan refugees 

may involve the 

movement and 

resettlement of as 

much as 45 percent 

of Afghanistan* 

population. 



cottage of Afghans. Nose of the 
seven Afghan Alliance parties 
based in Peshawar is Shiite. 

What, this means for future 
OS. policy is. foremost, a need to 



standing of the culture and reli- 
gious heritage of Afghanistan, its 
history as a nation often caught 
in conflict, and its people's over* 
whelming desire for independence 
and self -determination , The Af- 



figbt against any attempts at 
Western manipulation, just as 
they did against Soviet control 

Most Afghans are prag- 
matists. so a very real incentive 
exists to tolerate a nijntupin i of 
tarmoO among those who finally 
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govern Afghanistan: the desper- 
ate used for outside help to re- 
build the country *nd resettle 



noet solely no the Sonet Union. 



chfljin*. Those aaujahideen Isad- 
ora and conunandera who have 
been struggling tomake the hater- 
im government work know that 
Afghanistan wiD not receive the 
fuB measure of assistance it wfll 
need Iryonrt direct delivery of 
csucigeBcy relief 
•ideas 

aeoepted central governing body. 
They know that emergency 
relief will not be enough for the 
low term. In fact, extending re* 
Be? delifferie* any longer than it 
necessary, without at the aame 

tin* fff <KTi«tiing fTpM»fr» fl )» fw» tnf 

self-sufficiency, would be damag- 
lag and would undoubted 5 ? be ic- 
aented aa evidence of excessive 
control by outside interests. 

AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE 

It is a sad fact that we cant 
work immediate miracles, no mat- 
ter how sincere our intentions. Af- 
ter a decade of brotal conflict, Af- 
ghanistan still faces a long peri- 
od of struggle in order to fully 
achieve what its people have been 
fighting for. 

It may take more than five 
years for Afghaniataa's agricul- 
tural production to return to pr* 
war level*. Scriet control of the 
country's most valuable natural 
reao uiit ualuia l gas—wul coa- 
tmue for at least a while. And 
because the Afghan economy has 
I to depend al- 



wfll have to be created from the 
ground up. 

Most of an entire generation 
'das been without even basic adu- 
national twxiurcea for much of the 
awt decade. Thia ia potential]/ the 
vjost devaststing obstacle for the 
future of a free and stsble 
Afghanistan, Persuading aa 
many Afghans as possible now 
favmg m Western countries who 
have academic and professional 
backgrounds to participate ia re- 
building their country may be an 
important factor in shortening 
Afghanistan's struggle to func- 
tion as a eetf-supporting nation in 
a rapidly changing world. 

Also, 
ity of 

and resettlement programs ia the 
hsods of local Afghan leaders as 
soon as possible will increase the 
knowledge and setf-sufficiency of 
local 

For the present at least, a 
great deal of interest has been ex- 
pressed worldwide by govern- 
menta willing to contribute to pro- 
posed UN assistance programs. A 
ffwmdatjfl u jpf rt^nrfrig vt^ fan- 
plemsntatioa of an international 
effort ia already ia place and has 
been r perating through voluntary 
crpmbntiona, UN agencies, and 
moat important, the Sour Afghan 
Uujahideea Alliance Committees 
established severs! years ago to 
provide health, education, and 
agricultural aaaiatsnre to their 



of another crisis elsewhere in the 
world er due to the Najibullah 



at {tainting a deceptive picture of 
the situation. The United States 
faces a challenge in bolstering 
Western resolve and trying to bal- 
ance world opinion by providing 
of resistance and AIG 
. This country has a tra- 
aoBMmental fanpatience. 
The opposite ia true for the Soviet 
government. We can be sure that 
they have yet to dismiss their in- 
vestment in Afghanistan as a 
completely lost cause. 

Allowing VS. interest in of- 
fering help to the Afghans to drop 
at this time would be tragic, given 
the extent of our commitment and 
investment to date. The debate 
over budget constraints is inevita- 
ble, especially for foreign aid pro- 
grams, but we must persevere to 
do the best that our resource* 
and conscience wiD tilow to par- 
ticipate in rebuild* Afghan- 
istan. 

One hopes we have learned a 
valuable lesson from our support 
of the Afghan cause— that a con- 
sensus of public opinion and 
ateady backing for a resistance 
effort can change the course of So- 
viet policy. But ft is too early to 
claim our laurels— and we may 
lose them yet. if the United States 
turns away from giving the last 5 
or f percent needed to help the 
Afghan resistsneesehiev* victory 



This could change with a 
sJdftmworldview, either because 
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AFGHANISTAN: IKE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF RECOVERY 
SI A FWOfiHH) SOCJETY. 

by Olivier toy 



Today in Afghanistan war is the sain factor of social change, through 
migration of refugees to Pakistan and Iran, fbroad u rb a n iza t i on (at least 
in Kabul), new balance of power between ethnic groups and emergence of a 
new leadership. She war both xe-emphazised the traditional rules of power 
gene, giving then a new expression through the political parties, but it 
brought also a politicization of the society, through these sane parties 
and their political ideologies. At the sane tine the tradit; «al 
discrepancy between central State and countryside has been considerably 
enlarged, added to the fact that there are presently two canters: Kabul 
and Peshawar. 

EfflmCTTY AND TfttDITOGKftL PATTERNS OF POWER 

Afghanistan is a segmented society, with different levels of 
identification between an individual and segmentary groups, from extended 
family to ethnic identity. A gawm is the tern used to design any segment 
of the society bound by solidarity ties: it could be en extended family, a 
clan, an occupational group, a village etc. pawn is based on kinship and 
client/ patron relationship; before being an ethnic group, it is a 
solidarity group, which protects its members for encrcechaments from the 
State and other»JBHP but which is also the scene of indocor competition 
between coitenderTfor local supremacy (1). It is the basic unit of 
political inwolvanent. 

As far as ethnicity is concerned, one has to be cautious in using the 
usual ethnic maps and denominations. In fact the signification given to 
an ethnic denanination by somebody who accepts this denomination for 
himself differs from group to group. Tajik, Pashtam, Hazara, Aymag, 
Ozbek, Baluch, Taymani, Pasha'y, lUristani etc. do not designate -' •.- 
synetrical entities. A Pashtun is not only a pashtu speaker but scmebody 
with a tribal identity. "Tajik" has a more restricted meaning than 
"Persian speakers". •Hazara" bears more a religious signification than an 
ethnic one. It is quite iitpossible to define the ethnic groups as 
haiogenous and symetric entities, that could be conceived in political 
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•*-^ ZT «»*? e . sa «■ *«. • w leadership has already mrged 
Afghanistan, originating mainly from the young urban adSectasV 
intelligentsia, ihis i» leadership is made of Mrjahidin field 
coananders, Pes frwar b a ae d bureaucrats and Kabul regime employees. 

MnahidJn field rn^Hi 

The big question far Mijahidin field-ocnnanders is to adapt to 
tradiucnal aocxety. Few of thea had legitaaacy aotardimto traditioaal 
P?"?* 8 <?>£ *« «s«=ttially to be therff^iirfVjrespacted&Sly^ 
eotter^ealthy or religious). Hence tbree\ieysto acnievetSir local 

- to push a new political structure, putting aside traditional 
notables at the risk of an open confrontation with traditionS^ociety, 



- to become self -wade notables along the sane patterns than the f bnwr 
ones (that is using patronage reUtionships); acceS^eaplS SSiverT 
or to humanitarian assistance is the best way to achieveluch a position. 

- to connect a new political structure to a tnditional society, that 
is buildang a would be State frcn below. «*m-«wbj. ■Doecy, wat 

Usually, the footer establislment has left the country, lhere is no 
£SS n i 1 2?5 B at *"" *& tL*** ***** or clan SS the Soviets 
lEStiL; ^L£? 2^ «S^ 1 « hnent «ill present in Afghanistan used to 
join the Kabul regime. Sane new governors recently appointed by the reoims 
are former Members of Parliament from the time of tffBngT Big ^c2^ 
notables feel more at ease with a regime which needs them according to the 

^^S, patteEnS ? f P»*«hari«g *et«een a weak centraTstate and 
strong local powers than with Hjjahidin. 

.*« SSFJ^^T leadership, one has to add also the -fighting Ulemas- 
**» naad Hiaaludin groups, mainly in the South, where t*eir~relimous 
status allows than to bypass the traditional tribal segnentatfonT Ularas 
f a y? ste . aie Japlementaton of the sJariai, but not a specific political 
tte "^ *^,«*«nied with local administration than*i*h taking 

The Peshawar hJMuepgcy ' 

She bureaucracy established, through foreign subsidies, by the 
Alliance in Peshawar as manned by the new educated middle class, opposed 
boa to the aristocraty and to the local powers. These young urbaniter 
either left Kabul directly for Peshawar with no or little* ightin^ 
records, or have been trained in western sponsored training programs 
organized on Pakistan. Obey have the same sociological background than 
the Conraunists. Even in the •fcoderatis" parties, the new bureaucracy is 
made of young educated, not of klro or uls». But, naturally enough, most 
of these educated young people tend to join the radical and anti-western, 
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bit nevertheless technoc rat ic,'- Bakwtyar- school of thought. Uprooted 
people tend to be ■ore extremist than field """■m¥it who axe confronted 
with the complexity of the eociety. 

In camps and in Pakistani towns, thousands of young Afghans axe row 
educated either through western spon s or e d pLujiaws or through wahhahi 
ladasfls- Irained as accountants, nurses, teachers, clerics, translators, 
mollahs or trainers in diiferents fields, they have no future except as 
State employees. And there is a State in Peshawar: the parties and the 
Alliance. 

A chinos also occurad in the curriculum of the fellahs. Instead in 
being trained in hflMfi sursii aedraess (hanaf isa being the sore liberal 
islamic school of lav), which hav2 provided for centuries the afghan 
clergy, they are now enlisted :n ^aMsafai" (2) spamm a J schools, which 
vehemently oppose sufisa and introduce a aore rigid and dogmatic religious 
thinking. Bus new clergy is not in phase with the older clergy and with 
the txaditional Islam of the peasants. She difference be t w e en both 
clergies is not in terms of being sore or less "fundamentalist" (the 
tradi t i on al clergy is very fundamentalist too), but in terns of being able 
to adapt to the traditional society. In fact the new clergy is also a 
urban one. 

Ihe Kabul barewcracy 

A new bureaucracy has been built in Kabul too. I do not man by that 
the PDPA party structures, which I think will not survive a Mijahidin 
victory, but the civil servants and employees whom the Mijahidin will need 
anyway, lne difference between this new government bureaucracy and the 
former one is not so such that it has become commurist, but that it is 
sore westernized (through a soviet model) and cut from the countryside. 
In ten years, most of the Kabuli civil servants never went to the 
countryside and, free of the pressure of the traditions which was very 
strong ten years ago, are now used to a secular and modern way of life. 
Shis is particuliary true for middle-class women. How the people will 
adapt to the >niture is not known. 

In these conditions the discrepancy has grown all along the war 
between the government elite and the Mijahidin elite, not in sociological 
terms (both are urbanites) but in ideological terms. Ihe Mijahidin elite 
has become sore fundamentalist, the government elite more westernized. 

2. Urba n* ^ J *** w " - r/ ••«•"•-.».■. •• ••■«.- .■*".•-■.- '•'.-'■ 

fidle to Pakistan or Iran means urbanization for many Afghan refugees. 
First strictu sensu because hundreds of thousands of Afghans are living or 
working in cities, but also because life in camps tends to create a urban 
atmosphere: women are secluded, there are schools, dispensaries and 
administration; traditional leaders have lost their power in favour of • 
young eriicated middlemen (except perheaps in the Quetta camps). People are 
either idle or working outside in non-agricultural activities. A refugee 
camp is closer to the new suburbs that ere mushrooming in tturd World big 
cities than to an afghan village. A lot of these refugees are unlikely to 
go back to their former villages and will probably go to Kabul, if they 



Internal displacement inside Afghanistan also resulted in 
urbanization. If pco-Mijahidin cities liJce Herat and Farah saw a decrease 
in population, piu - gutfemuaii. towns like Mazar, Farah, Jellalahad and even 
Kabul have been swollen up. 

the question is to know whet h er Afghanistan is still a peasant 
society. Urbanitss tend to be more ideologically sanded than peasants. The 
urbanization of the Mi jahidin refugees sight induce a radical izat ion of 
their political and ideological stands. Me aught witness three attitudes: 

- a fear of Kabul inhabitants (even if they axe anti-soviet) facing a 
possible Mijahidin victory, except if the big field commanders, whose 
political maturity has been proved through the war, are in charge. 

- a ressentsent of the rank and file Mi jahidin against all urbanites 
(either from Kabul or from Peshawar), leading to harsh traa t a ne nt of the 
captured cities and distrust towards the Peshawar bureaucrats and perhaps 
the returning refugees. 

- a hatred, based on sere fanatism, from sdlitant re&gees returning 
to Afghanistan just to fight and to occupy the big cities, under the 
leadership of petty local commanders or returnees, thus bypassing the 
established field conmanders. 

A last problem will be •■* > attitude of peasants towards returning 
land-owners. Zf sost of the refugees go back to the countryside, there 
will be not enough land for tenants. Wages and shares of the crops will 
fall. let us not forget that birth rate is very high, specially among 
refugees: it is probable that the whole afghan population has increased in 
ten years despite the war casualties. It will reinforce the trend towards 
urbanization. 

Urbanization will lessen the political weight of the field ccmnanders 
and increase political instability, the main factor of stability being 
precisely the field conmnders. 

EXHilCOnNGES 

Ihe war brought a new ethnic balance, there is a larger proportion of 
Pashtun among refugees. A significant part of the Pashtun who established 
themselves in North Afghanistan during the last hundred years (the rj&gel) 
went back to the South or Pakistan. large scale nomadism, which involved 
only Pashtun tribes, has almost disappeared. So the weight of -the 
traditionally dominant Pashtun has been reduced, but not the pretentions 
of the Pashtun to rule Afghanistan. The opposition be t w e en Durrani on one 
side, and Ghilzay and Eastern Pashtuns on the other side made the 
q ieigenu e of an "all Pashtun". party improbable. In fact, the war meant a 
transfer of political leadership from Durrani to Chilzay: most of the 
communist leadership is Ghilzay and Eastern Pashtun as are at least four 
of the seven Peshawar based Alliance leaders. 



The war brought an ethnic rsassertion among Hazaras, who now have their, 
own political parties. A "new" (in tens of denomination) etlnic group 
might emerge: the Tajik (the tent ws never uaed by the "persian speakers" 
to refer to themselves hut began to be introduced through foreign 
influence). Ayaaq, Taymani, TSmouri ate. who were listed as separate 
ethnic groups by the ethnologist* do rot behave differently from the other 
Persian speakers in teres of political affiliation. Of course there are 
ease c on sta n t patterns linking the ethnic sap with the political asp (3), 
but the key issue to understand local politics is sore the pawn 
affiliation than the ethnic one. If ethnic affiliations aught play a big 
idle in future Afghanistan, it will not be done along political and 
ideological party divisions, because there is no "single ethnic issue" 
party: there are persian speaking military commanders in Besfe Bekmatyar 
and in Hezb Khales, and Feshtuns in Jamiat. la Kandahar, one can find all 
the parties. The Harakat-i Engjelab is crdformally spread esong all afghan 
ethnic groups, due to its clerical nature. 

THE FUTURE OF THE SUflE STRUCTURE 



The ambivalence of the process of politicuation in Afghanistan is 
obvious. On one hand it gives a new look to traditional segmentation, but 
on the other hand it introduces political references (for instance to a 
specific ideology, which fact is very alien to traditional society) and 
new structures. Field comnanders have created a local administration 
(distinct from the Peshawar bureaucracy) using prerogatives of the former 
central State: there are Committees dealing with Finance, Health, Culture 
etc.. They collect taxes and might establish their own judicial power. 
The notion of State-structure is no sore seen as alien to the society; the 
camunist State in Kabul is challenged by an elusive islamic State. But 
these new state structures do not have a head. Mrjahidin have reinvented 
administration and bureaucracy but not the State. 

On the other hand, it is not rare to see liijahidin field commanders, 
mainly the petty ones, behaving like former notables and using the 
political f ragrentation in order to express and enhance the traditional 
gawm segmentation. They tend to play the new political game with the old 
rules. The party is like the central State which is used to enhance a 
local status, not to achieve a nation-wide, ideologically minded project. 
The traditional power status in Afghanistan is an incentive to both 
political affiliation and political segmentation'. Subordination cf local . 
notables and commanders to an asas i» possible only if the leader is a 
charismatic. and/or religious. figure, or if the level of politicization is 
so high that discipline exists. So both external anJ internal divisions 
among the resistance parties do not cone only from the passive- 
segmentation of the society but also from the dynamic of power status. 

The rooting of modern political party structures in Afghanistan could 
either bypass the traditional segmentation (like in the North-East) or, on 
the contrary (in Center North), give a new boost to infra-political, 
infra-ethnic, and even infra-tribal segmentation, that is the gav© level: 
a local petty notable, followed by seme dozens of parents and tenants, 
could suddenly regain seme power by joining a party which is rival of the 
deminant party and provides him with enough weapons and money to be above 
the new law and to act as an independent actor. These local petty 



notables would not hove politically w p e wri themselves before the war, 
but they now find in political affiliation an access to weapons and a new 
self assertion, inking it sore difficult for the dominant party and leader 
to assert themselves as a political alternative above the traditional 
aegnentation. Such petty notables do not neoessarly have a territorial 
basis (so they are neither feudals nor war-lords), but their eimple 
pre ae iiot as an independent network is enough to block the process of 
ispleaentaticn of a would-be State structure, for example, petty notables 
will ask Vblontary or W agencies for direct help on the ground that the 
local big leader is not of the sane ethnic/ rnlitinnl/ religious/ family/ 
and/or geographic background as they are; they generally find a 
syspathetic ear aecng the PVOs, which, incidentally, are as tribalized and 
s egme n ted as the Afghan society. 

3b summarize, in the North, the pattern is either large scale party 
structures (North East), aainly Jamiat, or collapse into anarchy (Center 
North); politicization could either trigger the e meig e isj e of would-be 
State structures or a collapse into the utmost s e g nwntial infightings. On 
the other hand, in the South, loose political affiliations could allow 
tribal areas to find sane original patterns of coordination through 
traditional institutions and customs, traditional structures either remain 
untouched or, sore often, tend to adapt to new patterns of organization 
(like shura headed by a traditional cleric). 

A specific case is that of Hezb Hekmatyar which tends to carve 
relatively snail pockets into the sap of Afghanistan, East of a 
Kandahar-Maymana line (there is almost no Hezb Nest of this line); but 
these pockets, from where all the other organizations are expelled, are 
strong and homogenous. Interestingly enough, they generally correspond to 
local minority ethnic groups (Pashtuns in North East): as usual, ggm 
determinations fit with political motivations. 



Whatever the future evolution of the war, there will be no 
State-appointed outsiders as local administrators for years, first because 
the war has stressed the traditional distrust of local camunities against 
central State, secondly because the Mi jahidin field oamanders have 
established a local administration which, even when it is not shaped as a 
would-be .State administration,, wil l cf jiasf .any appointment .made by any. 
central government. 

If we take as granted that no strong central go vernm e nt will be in 
charge for years, the reconstruction of Afghanistan has to be done at the 
local level, working with the dejCflSSC political authorities. It does not 
mean, as superficial observers used to say, that the Peshawar parties are 
loosing their influence, but that there is a growing discrepancy between 
the Peshawar bureaucrats and the field commanders, who anyway retain their 
political affiliation and try to combine a modern political structure with 
a traditionally segmented society. 

The Alliance in Peshawar, either directly or through a transition ' 
government established under its auspices, pretends not only to embody the 



legitisacy, but also to act as a Counter-State. * Shis Alliance has already' - 
cnrnitititaes working as would-be ministries. 9b establish its power inside 
Afghanistan, the Alliance will have to deal with the local field 
cij a waniers along the same patterns that any State would have followed 
before the ccnaunist Qxp, except that for the first tune a large part of 
rural Afghanistan is now ruled by people who think of thsneelves as 



the contradiction today is not only baiwuuu town anad Villages, 
traditional notables and Intellectuals, but also betw e en a fledgeling 
woufcT be scats from below and an isportsd State, both Banned by young 
intellectuals. Ihe discrepancy be t w e en Peshawar and the inside fronts is 
growing, not so such politically as psychologically, tven if the Alliance 
takes Kabul and renins united, it will not be able to administer the 
country. Ihe only possible ccnpranise would be if the new State in Kabul, 
whatever it is, sokes roan for the field canranders, thus restraining the 
ambitions of the thousands of foreign based intellectuals, but creating a 
bitterness escng the latter that could be used by foreign countries to 
challenge any State power in Kabul. 

If field uj i manleis and the Alliance do not find the ground for a 
conpranise, they both will be bypassed by instability which will take the 
shape of tribal and ethnic feuds. In case of political chaos, scat people 
will revert to traditional affiliations, whether on the base of the fflwrn 
or of the larger ethnic identities which the war has forged or reinforced. 
In case of a general crisis, camunal identity is the only identity which 
does not prove to be controversial. But it is too soon to say now if , for 
example, a Pashtun from Kandahar will react as a Pashtun, or a Durrani or 
an Atchekzay. 

In the case of a crisis be t ween field ccmianders and any Majahidin 
central State, based on the Peshawar bureaucracy, one of the possible 
scenarios aught be the lebanonisation of Afghanistan: collapse of the 
central State and qierg ence of antagonist ccnnunities whose identity is 
based on ethnic* religious and historic references, ftisgnifri under 
superficial contemporary political references. Lebanon has shown us that 
secern elites can lead their own country into a political collapse. But 
the worse case scenario is not sure in Afghanistan and it is too soon to 
know how ethnicity will play a role. 



(1): Pbr the definition of ft gun see Pierre Centlivres, ] 

fiB&Ealfi, Hissbaden, Beichert, pplS8/159, ttiitaey Jtooy, Jjx. 

Bauer in *fchmi«fc«n. adversity of PanncylvBnia Press, 1962, pp 31/32, 
»oy # telam and r^i«i^ry» <n afgymigtan. (Cartridge University Brass, 
1966), chapter l. 

(2): ttahhabism refers in Afghanistan sitter to the indisn suslim 
reformism vhieh flourished in the XIX th Century and is now ig.n o M . iH. ed by 
. the ltwement Ab2=Uiadi£b, or by the Saudi strictly speaking Wahhabi 
religious school of thought. Bat the difference is now of lesser interest 
because the »hi-i **f^*j* smwnrnr is -ihei^ wH by the Saudis. 

(3): see ay book ^Afghanistan, islam tt Brtrmitf prrtirinr, Le seuii 
1985. Ihe Pashtun •fundamentalist" groups are not so veil rooted among 
Durrani tribal areas, but quite well among the eastern Pashtuns, sainiy 
through Shales (Zadran and Khugiani tribes; but Hekastyar has good 
implantation among shinueri); Hekmatyar von the mjority of the 
pashtu-spaaking pockets in the Northeast, from Ghilzay origin, (in 
fceghlan, lakhar, Kunduz), where tribalism has disappeared as a social 
order (but not from the memory of the former tribesmen, who still retain 
the name of their tribe, but have given up tribal institutions like 
jirgah). Jamiat has the upper hand among persian speakers, to factors 
are here ixportant: sociological (tribal/nan tribal) and ethnic (Pashtun/ 
non Pashtun). Gaylani and Majaddidi are stronger among Pashtun tribesmen 
in the South. 
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J?J^?%?£^£S!*£ mmt * ettri "- » »e fcond in most itgiotts but icacu tocounnunisi penetration only when i. 

H^T JLl^LT? <**»«*«»• «PK«BywioMihePiishti««*K«iie»i«ihe ojaches his village. 

Z^JS^ r^ZJ? V 0- "* " ■*"«■«. Another Iteb+lsttmi. resulting 
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However great differences are apparent in 



leading to entry to the theological faculty of 
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— ^zlr^^'^™? «»*»J»«"we These are il* village awiltoh (priest), ihealim whom we shall speak later. They arc generally 

|»^».wkwhtfhel«ranens«Afghani«an; (plural olm.) or doctor of Islamic Uw wr, politically aware. However, the Afghan 

expton the mulupbaty of political panics in (called MauUW m Afghanistan). !he ehariv - '■ ' ...w^ignan 

the Resistance. Lxt us briel jne matic religioiis leader (and in particular the .-.. 

principal parties before camming in detail pir. leader of a uriqa-which is a mystic the c 

the evoiuoon of the religious structures Muslim sun order) and finally the young 
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-?n.1;?m i .y!^f 1 t?* ; „ li>C ?" y% . ««««<ronps:» «her areas. his presiire who havebetn trained « traditional ulcma at 

ete^toS^wSnlL^L!!^!!^ *"*** ?.*"*!*!"" lo ,he ° ,la " •*■ "^ *•* Uww^y of H-A?h», ,n Cain, and yet 

2TS;^S22?^^S! , ^ e, ^* m$ ff»^*"«»Wgeaia4ihehnponanceof possess a much more modern culture. 

SLS5 -?2^?J[S- ?"T^ ^ ?" "°" *»'«*> Themuttahisstldomwaalihyand Eumples are Cholam Niazi. Dean of the 

deneal oralthepamesm the Keastance. frso^uly tifcthtsoil. If therKher viltogm Faculty of Theology, imprisoned under 

-,,,,. . *.«•*., - - eontribtite more than the others to the f^ince-praideM Daoud and asusxinatcd 

,^^FE n Z?s tm, *2! e J'r?* «"W«ofAea»ulWi.ilmdoesn«n>ean under the comnwuisi regime, and Rabbani. 

ISSL ^L ^ P T0fet *?. "■»*••»**«« that be is thereby inked organicahy to the current Preside* of the Jamiat-Mslami. 

2t^LTL^ l J * af t^ ty "L* 6 ro » p * li "* - J* !*"* owners, li- These two were to play a great pen in Hie 

Kcastaac e. essenoaMy noa-Pnshtun. whose mfornted about noMical life (which is centnJ poKiidsation of the student youth during the 

S-^!J!!! f !!5 d J?2f2? , S!i" 0,Ihor * *** "* *■**■ ** ^ ,0,i,ia,, MiiesandiniheforgingofaBnkbeiweeniric 

liejoum^ and Cn*addm Heknunyar's conscMusness. for there K noceMrahwf and tradttionalisi nlema and the young Islamist 

Hezb-t-tsmok. wdl a rga mta d and «ery. organised derty in Afghanisian. the nwhoh icvofcMionaries. 
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3. The 

(Me«hm mystic*) 

There K erne figure who played a considerable 
political role in the tribal cms in the 
nineteenth century and in the first hair of the 
twentieth century. Thh is the charismatic 
mullah, a particular type of pi.- (elder) or 
spiritual guide. In the midst of the turbulence 
and vftnejuattoo of the tribe, at times of 
treat emit, the unifying figure could cent 
only from outside— from the syed. from the 
sufi orders or in the person of the charismatic 
mullah (the "and mullah" as he is called by 
the English). The call to jihad transcends 
clannish or tribal conflicts and brines (my 
nrovrsionah unity to the tribes. This was true 
far the Pttshtuas on both sides of the border 
and in the cases of the Akhmd of Swat, of 
Mullah-i-Lang at Khost. m in*, and of the 
Shami Kr of Paktia aad the Feoir of Ipi at 
the same period, it is ajgnficani that no 
phenomenon of thh type hat appeared m the 
present resistance movement, h this one of 
the nam of the crisis m tribal inatiiatiow? 
Certamry. la any ease the kind of war waged 
by tenders of t hn kind would be ajaiie m- 

The awestion of the place of swfiaai m the 
Resm anct itm aim .SaTism has a lwa ys p la ytd 
a bit role in awkmlnnialiw movements, hi 
Soviet Tarkestaa the opposition to 
cttmnwnnm came rrom the sufi orders rather 
than from the "official" clergy. Moreover, 
two of the Afghan Resistance parties (of so- 
called "moderate" or "secular" tendency) 
are directed by the leaders of the two most 
fuHy renreientcd sufi orders m Afghanistan: 
Sibf hatalah Modjaddidi (of the Nanrhhaadi 
order) leads the National liberation Float 
and Syed Ahmed Gaaaai (of the Qadsriya 
order) the Islamic Front. 



a) The brotherhood (or iariqa) which 



spiritual curcise dub which d 
cut the practising member off from his 
Ufe in society (and which indeed 
sometimes underpins professional 
solidarity with religious solidarity). It 
offers the believer the opportunity to 
supplement his spirituality whilst 



i hereditary baraka 
(divine benerkent force), and which 
sanctifies, by proxy, a communis— 
whose customary religious practices ar« 
m no way modified by this allegiance. 
Here, contrary to the case of the true 
e implies no specific 
. (eg meditation, initia- 

tion). The only mark of adherence is 
Kit to the pir and the 
in of a "gift". An insn- 



iheoiogy. Tins form of autism, which 
was incarnated above an by the 
Mujaddidi family, is thus in no way 
opposed to the Islam of the alema for 
•horn the Mujaddidi family acted as 
sp ok esm e n at times (eg m the struggle 
against A nu au H i h 's reforms m Ittg). 
This category of tufism finds its 




hereditarily in the form of a sufi order: 
it is indeed the essential nature of the 
Qadiriya in Afghanisun. 




for this conception of autism has 
always been diiist. That is why. of the 



that of the Mujaddidi has attracted 
some partisans. It does ■ 



is well-organised on the outskirts of 



b) Marabowism which assumes the collec- 
tive allegiance of a dan or tribe to a 
fa mi ly of "saimV*. supposedly 



conceptual framework of 
western political philosophy (the sense 01 
history, the State, the search for a definition 
of politics) and endeavo u r s to fill it with :hc 
" " " " I. T!:c 

i .Shi'a* 

aad Stmms it the Iranian Ali Shariati. The 
yo u n g Islamist iMdiestuak— who are mainl> 
wader 35— are the products of moderr.i*s 
cadaves within the traditional society. Th< 
word ro i*en/ rtr(inieUectual) is applicable w 
•My young man who has passed through the 
modem educational system, whether he 
chums to be liberal. Marxist or Islamist- In 
this sense, al these young men share sen 
madi the same background and face the same 
emblems. The Islamists are products of the 
network of state institutions: high school*. 
faculties (mainly scientific)— but also state 




He evofatfoa of tke religiou 
ftfares to the Afghan 



LactMt political* 
about events m the capital, mom of these did 
-r-rmjmmrtiirt) in ihc iiwunanin muii 
''«•« April IfJI. Haras mi Mil there was 
direct interference *y irw communists « 
tallage level that their caN for a holy war was 



«wbi w ray^w «**■ Mwamacmry pa- 
dentinl) repast «T Oaoud, against the 
tra n nrjniri penetration of the army and the 
___* ,.. — ^ — --b the Soviet infiltration 





freni 1*75. they atflerad hnprii 

CMCMioa at the haadt of the cotMMMWts m 

lf?t)or wot iutocule in Fakruan until 1M0. 

Their atonement Sazsnan-i-Jawana-i- 
Musaiman (Organisation of Itlamic Youth) 
gave birth to the three Sunni Islamist parties 
(the Jamiat aad the two Hertw-tslami) which 
comitate the backbone of the Resistance. 

The Wi youth alto Became taught up in 
political movements. They were particularly 
subject ic Maoist and Hazara nationalist 
influences (which disappeared in the Reus- 
tancei. It aeons that a movement comparable 
to the Saanan existed amor* the Shi'as. 
incarnated by Sheikh Aster Mohteni. En- 
titled Sohb-i-Danesh {dawn of knowledge), 
this movement appears to have been cultural 
rather than political. Its members later 
became very active in the Resistance in 
. support of the Harakat-i-lslami (not to be 
confused with the Harakat-i-Inqilab) lad by 
the same Sheikh. 



vi m l*7». The uprisings began ia 
the autumn of HJS. cubn i aai iag ia sprint 
HTO. The general pattern wis always the 
name ia the course of the Friday sermon, at 
the fecal mosque, the mullah and asauiavi 



Pasatsm anas, in favour of the Jamiai-i- 
Mami. This toss of influence it due to the 
difficulty encountered by the traditional 
aergy ia ammmnt the role or military and 
political tenders, for which they were scarcely 



2. ft a rar ai U hrndcrt of me arti aiders 
As we have seen, the tribal areas (thus the 
" luas in the southeast) provide favour- 
" to the production or charismatic 
sufi orders or the marabout type. 
mm amy has no religious cruris- 
hiader figure emerged during this war. 
bw the two parties rounded by pir in these 
— "— fMujaddidi. but especially Caitani 
» national Islamic Front) are 
liaBy tribal and secular: they constitute. 
m the Resistance, the royalist, pro-western. 
*^" J " onbehairortheold 

opposition to 
parties. 
AM these epithets may be seen to have a 
cmnmon task: These two parties are "tribal" 
because their social basis is constituted 
ctarMiaay by the tribes—for whom they 



against the rt_ 
tato actions. The people then attacked and 
seized the local government pott, suffering 
heavy losses because of their lack of arms. 
Once the district had been bberaied. the 
leaders of the trprisiag sent emissaries to 
Peshawar to obtain arms from the bureaus 
thai had been set up there. In cases where 
Islamist snteUectiiah (of whom we shall wpetA 
atain iateri were present, the local mullah 
and maulavi adhered to the Islamic parties 
(in Herat. Chor and the north twi. 
However, in most cases, they adhered to the 
Harakai-i-lnqilab which wat seen from the 
outset, at the rallying point of the tradi- 
tionalist clergy. This party had a dear 
majority during the firsi year of the war 
against the Soviets (l*X» but its influence hat 



vioutly devoton* upon the chaiKimaiic pir. 

There is a Knk with the "royalist" milieus 
because the monarchy in Afghanistan it tribal 
in origin, and with the "establishment", at 
tawt in the case ofCailani. This great Tamils 
enriched by the annual girts of the faithful— 
but swirtiy divested oT all real spiritual pre- 
occupation— became integrated into the 
upper middle claw or Kabul by investing its 
money there. (Gailani was the Feuecut repre- 
sentative for Afghanistan). 

The two panics can also he called 
•Vsular". less because or sufism (we have 
area that she Mujaddidi raniilv spoke on 
bchair of the ulema in 192*) titan on account 
of tribalism, based on tlie tribal code (Push- 
tunwali) and cm the power or traditional 
dignitaries who have had no connection with 
the refagktus institutions. (A tribal leader, 
contrary to the practice or the mediaeval 



USSR 



DUCHAMBE 




to study theology: the mat of the 
i n inferior to thai of a •amor m the 
areas). That, t ri ba lrt m would have 
(me through the ittam of the 



The oah> arobicm it thai the cw sanies 
suffer aM the defects of the tribal system 
without providing aa OTganisatJon or an 



Is first tons 
o» particular interests) and ptmuaism (the 
■enter partis claim to be fieintn* iwof 
aatiotiai liberation bet their only definitjon 
of i he Nation is thai of a tribal confederation 
united ia a jtrtah or tribal assembly) 

tUiied to Pakistan from 1975. aril before Jbe 
communist coup d'etat, the young Islamists 
had maintained a political structure in the 
form or t»o weC-orgaaited panics. The more 
important of these smta 19*1 was 
Hekmatyar's Herb-i-Islami (from which the 
Khalis mautayi broke away ia 1979); then 
came Rabbani's Jamiai-»-lslatni which is no* 
dominant. Boih or these, organised like 
modern pobiicai parties, with an inrormation 
section, a military section, a cultural com- 
mittee eu- maintained a slender clandestine 
neiwwk within (be cncBiry under she com- 
munist government. 

After the cpomineotK. uprising of 1979, 
•hey returned from exile to organic she 
Resistance. Thev were wry unevenly 
distributed: plentifully in the north-easi 
Quarter (Panjshir. Btgfcian. Kundiiz. Mazar) 
•ml in Herai <»n oiher word", in the more 
educationally advanced. Persian speaking 
area* and close to towns) but sparsely in the 
tribal areas and the more remote regions. The 
atveptance of these young tntellectusis de- 
pends on their reunions with the tocal ulema. 
With the Jamtai and the Khalis party, this 
partnership has been successful whilst in 
Hekmatyar's party, the young radicals have 
often shown themselves to be hostile towards 
the traditionalists (particularly towatds the 
brotherhood*). The partnership is closes! 
where the alema have been educated in the 
state madrasa. which are strongly influenced 
by the iamiat-t-lsUmi. 



la ami cues, thae young men. •bo have 
aatorepofcicalaadaraorcaMderavisionor 
bta. have proved to be better notary 
cn m man d m and better organisers than the 
atema land better still than the tribal chiefs). 
Aa example x the Panjihir CotMaander. 
Mastoid. Tmriy years old. a Muslim youth 
militant siace 1*72, having had a sorntific 
(polytechnic school) training, he is in- 
dispwably the best military leader m the 
Afghan Resistance. He is oae of the few to 
a the aects^y of settiag m motion 



itioaal Afghan method of waging war 
s rising. foBowed by a loag period of 
liwy. static concentration at central 
non-specialised troops). Other 
are ZabiuUah of Mazar (trained at 
governmental madrasa} and Ismail Khan 
officcD-both of the same age and 



Hie miinteoince of a society 
based on law 

The grcai originality of the Afghan Resis- 
tance is that, in the areas administered by the 
resistance, a military isower (the members of 
the Resistance) cc-wists with a civil pr*wer 
(the sazi or religioui judges, who arc either 
mullah or maulavj). 

Certainly, as is always the case in wartime, 
the abuse of power by those possessing arms 
is always possible: but where the Resistance is 
well ordered or where the civilian society has 
remained dominant, the organisation of civil 
justice is in the hands of the dergy who. even 
•r they generally belong to the dominant party 
in the area, constitute an entity which is 
independent of the military leaders. 

We are witne>- ng an "Islamicisation" of 
civilian society, indeed, under the old regime, 
justice tended to be administered by 
government functionaries ia the well-con- 
trolled regions and the local dignitaries m the 
more remote areas. Now. however, the state 
functionaries, who applied state (and there- 
fore secular) law. have disappeared and the 
traditional dignitaries have widely lost 
prestige. It s the cjazi. who are normally 
products of aon-staie trtadrasa. who 
administer justice according to Muslim la» 



s thai (bey apply is familiar to 
•be peasantry and corresponds largely to their 
aspirations (unlike the reforms instituted b\ 
thetomatanui regime). Let as take the statu, 
of bud as an example. The Afghan tenant 
farmer was demanding not a share of it* 
•and. but the abolition of awry; and this tr.e 
- .^ 1KBim ^ similarly . 

ibe maintenance <m" 
e and fallen 
nopoliev tthe 
mines). Fiaafly. the procedures of Islamic !av. 
(appearance before the qui. friends acting a> 
lawyers, aegotiation by word of mouth. 
i of operation) make justice more 
t than do the »lo» 
s of a state justice 




Thus we ate that the Afghan Resistance. 
__ »_ - n the mere shake-up 



religious sociology of Afghanistan. The 
evokukJO it certainly very uneven, since 
certain repots, like the tribal areas, are less 
affected by this islamicisation" of societx 
The lwi,wt tMeuettuats arc few in number; 
the ensure of the state madrasa is making the 
irarni*iofgoodulemadifriculi. However, in 
many places, and particularly among the 
aorthem tarioa. the non-state madrasa haie 
re-opened. There are instances of younc 
Islamists aitemptinc to re-open modern 
curriculum schools (Panjshir. Herat). But the 
Afghan Resistance does possess a political, 
■tilitary and even cultural dynamism which ij 
making its mark ia the contemporary process 
of islamic revival— sul to distinguish it 

from the basmachi movements of Central 
Asia which, faced with the triumphant bols- 
hevism of the twenties, could only be seen as 
representing the last strand of an ossified 
society. Bet. whatever its destiny may be. the 
Afghan Resistance, confronted with a 
communism which ao longer convinces even 
its own troops, is taking the shape of an 
avant-garde Movement. 



Food Aid for Afghanistan 



m could be taken to pre* eni 



Afghanistan is one of the poorest countries 
is the world. Before the Soviet occupation 



•ml m > ttarmtfy a f be*— * She Jt the Afghanistan and they are greatly com- -bsistenceecowomyurimspiteofsustameJ 

aatbar a» a r r M «tb watm mai 'The Tbraw waumled by the nghtiag. A tad corollary is ak! programmes there was biile improvemen. 

•f Famrw w AfthaaistM- waafitaml a? thai TV pinuns of e«ie*«wed families barer} m such bask services as primary health caie. 

AfgkMHd la May l«U. aarmiag in caves are hard to come by aad adiicaiion or agricuhural production. Life 

therefore there it bttle pubucry<ipres»ed expectancy for adwhs was 40 years of age- 

oatraae which could be used to simaiaie the lowest ia the world and tefant morulity 

__ . : . , pofeieal acrion. wasestimaieda! It2 per thousand live binh«. 

The pohtKal aad academic debate as to The wont outcome would be widespread fey far the highest rate m the world, 

whether or not rural cemmaam es ia cenam aad outright tamme among the crrihan Five years of war exacerbated this extreme 

retwnsof Afghanistan are at preseMstanriag aopalatioa in Afghaaistaii-if only because poverty and fragile economy: many com- 

•s probably moxable for at least two at that stage any action however generous emrMies have simply been destroyed, 

reason*. First most aid agencies whether would be too late. The purpose of this article Apart from direci destruction of village* 

prow, voluntary or goverameatal are as to wemoastraie why Afgbaaisiaa mast be aad fields the war is undermining the 

~ •»a»oftheao»»i^raa»ficaiio»wf seeaaslwghryviiiBeraMeiofaatsaeatMlwbat coaaomic bases of Affhan rural hfe. The 
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PAKISTAN* FOOD 



Even though we sometimes think that the sane kinds of 
food seen to appear on Pakistani tables at both lunch 
and dinner , day in and day out* if you give yourself 
a chance to know Pakistani food you will be delighted 
by an extremely subtle ana varied cuisine. Mainstays 
are wheat, rice, siilk products, beef, lamb, chicken, 
vegetables and fresh fruit* Pork, of course, is never 
eaten. * "curry* consists of seat or vegetables, cooked 
in a mixture of oil or yoghurt and freshly ground spices 
(masala). A good mas&la is not overwhelmingly hot — 
too many chillis are a sign of pooi cookina. Good cooks 
know what spices are correct in each particular dish and 
improvise aiinute variations or. the proportion and the 
precise order in which they are added in the cooking pro- 
cess. Spices and fresh herbs art used to complement the 
color of a dish also. "Muglai" cooking in the tradition 
of the Mughul empire is particularly 'elaborate. Cooking 
is simplest in the Northwest Frontier and based on man- 
kabib-polau dishes. 

If you axe asked to eat in a village, or at the house of 
a person who eats sitting on the floor in the traditional 
Banner, sit with your legs tucked under you. as showing 
the soles of your feet or shoes i« not polite. The left 
hand is considered unclean: at any Pakistani meal, serve 
yourself, pass food, and eat with the right hand only. 

The most cession dishes served here are: 

Birvani: 

A sophisticated "Mughlai" dish is baked lamb and 
rice i occasionally ruwie vitt> beef or chicken. 

Chapli Kabab : 

A spicy xiinced neat cake; wrapped in nan it stakes 
a good lunch, i.e. a Pakiatani hamburger. 

Chtra tit 

Pancake-like wheat bread fried on an iron griddle. 

Moo Kebab : 

Minced spiced sieat enclosed in mashed potato and 
fried. Curries stay be made with beef, lamb, chicken, 
shrimp, fish eggs, brains, rutton, mince meat, or 
vegetables. 



Palak Gosht 

Spinach and laab curry 

Mulligatawny 

A chicken and rice curry soup 

Chicken Tanoor i 

Chicken starinated in yoghurt end epicee end roasted in 
a tandoor, or earthenware bread even 

Chicken Tikka 

Marinated grilled chicker. 

Chutney 

Side dish vade with raw, cooked or pickled vegetables 
or fruits 

Dal 

Purees of various kinds of lentils 

Do Pyaza 

Any eish in which onions are a stain ingredient 

Ghee 

Clarified butter used xn eookiny 

Pirni 

Cream of rice pudding 

Halva 

Sweet dessert wade from Bilk, usually flavored with 
carrots or pumpkin 

Jalebi 

Pretzel shaped sweets in sugar syrup 

Khir 

Rice Pudding 



Kofts 

Ground meatballs with spices 

Korma 

Curry sauce thickened with yoghurt end nuts or poppy 
seeds. 

Lass l 

Cold drink made from yoghurt or buttermilk diluted with 
water with salt and spices. Very good on sun terrace of 
R ejaji Restaurant on the Mall in Rawalpindi. 

Huron Miisalaro 

Spiced chicken with almonds and walnuts 

iiaan 

Flat bread baked in a tandoor, or earthenware oven. 

Paan 

Betel leaf wrapped around silvered b*tel nuts flavored with 
line paste, tobacco and various spices. Used as a digestive 
and xioutn freshner after and between steals 



* pastry fritter filled with spiced meat or potatoes 

and fried in deep fat. Pound in every bazaar - very good. 

If you see it fried it is usually safe to eat. 

Pacora 

Fritter made of almost any vegetable dipped in batter and 
friend in deep fat. Often found at bazaar stalls. 

Palau 

Rice cooked with spices, meat, vegetables, lentils or sggs. 

Paratha 

Fried flat bread, often with a vegetable or meat filling. 
Made with eggs and butter. 

Qahvah 

Green tea, usually flavored with cardamon 



32 



Salad^like co»bin*tion of raw or cooked vegetables end 

Soti 

Unleavened bread 

Shaaroi Kabab 

Minced .lasfcor beef and dal and spices. Cooked and 

pulvervised and Bade into browned patties. 

Sharbet 

Chilled fruit juices 

Snawi 

passert nade of fried vermicelli boiled in *>ilk and 

Tikka Kebab 

and"he*n filled. ChiC * ea Barinated *» y^hurt and spices 

toroudh 

Staved guava end apices - good cold 

Mutton Haleea ' 

Mutton and dal cooked together irith spices for a long ti»e. 
Soghnl Mean 

Kaan with sesame seeds - very good with baleen. 
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